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The Land-Bank System in the 
American Colonies 


NE need not be very conversant with modern money, credit, 

and banking to find in them a kinship with the land banks of 
the Colonial era. In a manner suggestive of our Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the Colonial land banks exerted a wide influence over the eco- 
nomic life of the times. Indeed, the functions of the land-bank system 
embraced every phase of the Colonial economy. Its history to a large 
degree comprises the history of currency, money values, inflation, credit, 
public finance, and economic development in eighteenth-century 
America. 

Land banks were established in most of the American colonies dur- 
ing the first half of the eighteenth century. With the exception of two 
short-lived private land banks, all the banks that actually functioned 
were public institutions created and operated by the various Colonial 
governments. Their chief function consisted of lending out provincial 
paper money to citizens on the security of their land, farms, town 
houses, or other forms of real estate. Their primary purpose was every- 
where the same—in the absence of hard money they were to provide 
a paper currency which, it was thought, would promote trade and in- 
dustry and add to the general well-being and prosperity of the colonies. 

In practice, however, the land-bank system did not measure up to 
theory. Nevertheless, in four colonies—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, and Maryland—the system was on the whole successful and is 
deserving of more attention than it has been given. The neglect of this 
important subject may have been due in large part to a prejudice 
against land banks handed down by Thomas Hutchinson and other 
early writers on American history. Certainly an ill repute was well 
earned by the New England and Carolina banks, but their failures 
should not be permitted to obscure the success of the land-bank system 
in the middle colonies. 


In dividing the land banks of the Colonial era into two categories— 
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the New England type and that of the middle colonies—we have in 
the first the earliest use, in this country, of inflation to rid a people of 
a large part of their indebtedness. Since that time, this particular 
remedy has been sought repeatedly, especially by frontier and agrarian 
forces. In contrast to New England, there was in the middle colonies 
a shunning of inflation and a greater effort to find in paper money a 
sound and adequate currency necessary to a healthy economic struc- 
ture. The middle colonies, therefore, represent the first concerted effort 
on the part of American governments to work out a currency system 
more in accord with modern thinking on money and banking. 


146 





The success of the land banks in the middle colonies and their corre- 
sponding failure in New England were predicated on two principal 
factors. First was that of the volume of money issued; secondly, that 
of the kind of security against which the bills were loaned. In the 
middle colonies a moderate volume of money issued on the security 
of good land in a region where agriculture was highly profitable gave 
value and stability to the currency. Excessive currency inflation and low 
land values, on the other hand, combined to produce ruinous depre- 
ciation in New England. 

In contrast to New England where the land banks eer 
strong opposition among the merchants, the banks in the middle colo- 
nies were popular with all classes. In Pennsylvania, for example, the 
merchants, having little fear of serious depreciation, became the most 
articulate and ardent supporters of the land banks. The governors and 
members of the councils also were generally well disposed toward paper 
money. In New York, Governors Hunter and Burnet took pains to 
inform their superiors in England of the benefits to be derived from 
paper money.’ In Pennsylvania, Governor Patrick Gordon declared 
that paper money issued on loans had caused more British goods to be 
imported, more ships to be built, and prosperity in general promoted.” 
A quarter of a century later the Philadelphia merchant, James Pember- 
ton, echoed the popular sentiment when he said that “paper currency 
hath proved of singular services in advancing the interest of all parties” 


1E, B. O'Callaghan (ed.), Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New 
York (Albany: Weed, Parsons and Company, Printers, 1855), V, 494, 514, 737-38. 

2 Herbert L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1924), II, 551. 
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in Pennsylvania. They could not do without it, he explained, “while 
we continue to send to England the silver and gold which we procure 
from the West Indies in return for the produce of this country.” * In 
time, many English merchants rallied to the defense of the land-bank 
system in the middle colonies whenever it was under attack. Inspired 
no doubt by Franklin, a lifelong advocate of paper money and the land 
banks, Thomas Pownall, the English authority on American affairs, 
and Adam Smith, the economist, spoke highly of the land-bank system 
in the middle colonies. 

As virtually all the gold and silver which came to the colonies from 
the West Indies was soon drained off to England to satisfy America’s 
unfavorable balance of trade, the colonies, before the advent of paper 
money, had been in dire need of a convenient medium of exchange. 
During the seventeenth century, commodities, especially beaver skins 
and tobacco, had been widely used for money. By the end of the cen- 
tury, however, the American economy had become too complex to 
be accommodated by barter. 

Individual private notes and bills of exchange no doubt had cir- 
culated for money, to some extent, from the earliest days in America. 
The birth of the land-bank idea, however, apparently was English 
rather than American. Such a plan, proposed in 1649 by one William 
Potter of London, was at once passed on to New England where John 
Winthrop, Jr., and others became its ardent advocates. The idea re- 
mained dormant until 1682 when the Rev. John Woodbridge of New- 
bury, following the ideas of Potter and Winthrop, brought forth a 
pamphlet advocating a paper money issued against land for security. 
A plan for such an enterprise under private auspices was submitted to 
the General Court of Massachusetts in 1684. The project found support 
in the couacil but encountered strong opposition in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and failed to get legislative approval.* 

Six years later, in 1690, the province of Massachusetts itself decided 
to issue bills of credit for the purpose of fitting out an expedition against 
French Canada. These bills, receivable for all public payments and 


3 Pemberton Papers (MSS in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania), Vol. X, No. 75. 
The initials HSP will be used hereafter for this society. 

4 See Curtis P. Nettels, “The Money Supply in the American Colonies before 1720,” Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences, No. 20 (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 
1934), pp. 250-51; Andrew McFarland Davis, Currency and Banking in the Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay (2 vols.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901). Other articles by Davis 
dealing with this subject are to be found in The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register (July 1903), Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Il (1900), and 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics, XI (October 1896, January 1897), XIII (October 1898). 
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secured by taxes, at times circulated at a premium. The success of the 
public bills of credit was encouraging to the advocates of a private 
land bank. In 1702, at a time when the people were complaining of an 
inadequate supply of money, the promoters of private banking suc- 
ceeded in getting a favorable report from a committee of the General 
Court only to meet again with failure when the question came before 
the House. Their defeat came not from a popular aversion to the land- 
bank idea but from a deep-seated opposition to having it under private 
auspices. 

The question of private versus public banking came to a head in 1714 
when nearly two hundred merchants and persons of property exhausted 
every means at their command to have the General Court approve a 
plan for a private land bank. Meanwhile, town meetings all over Massa- 
chusetts went on record as favoring a public loan office. The people had 
their wish granted when the General Court, after turning down the 
petition of the merchants, passed an act establishing a public land 
bank.” 

That discussion of the land-bank idea was widespread in the colonies 
is shown by the fact that two years before Massachusetts decided to 
establish a public land bank, or loan office, South Carolina pioneered 
in the enterprise. Land banks in other colonies followed in rapid suc- 
cession. Rhode Island founded one in 1715, New Hampshire in 1717, 
Connecticut in 1732, and North Carolina in 1729. In the middle colo- 
nies Pennsylvania and New Jersey set up a loan office in 1723, and 
Maryland in 1731. The last province to issue legal-tender bills of credit 
on loans was New York in the year 1737. 


II 





From the beginning the British government, reflecting the attitude 
of English financial interests, was hostile to the Colonial land banks. 
Starting in 1720 orders were sent to the royal governors in America 
instructing them not to allow land-bank laws without a clause suspend- 
ing their operation until approved by the Privy Council. Owing to 
laxity on the part of both English and American officials, the rule was 
not enforced until after 1730 in Massachusetts and 1740 in most of the 


5 Osgood, op. cit., II, 155-58; Joseph Felt, An Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency 
(Boston: Perkins and Marvin, Printers, 1839), pp. 46-70; Boston Town Records, 1700-1728 
(Boston: Rockwell and Churchill, City Printers, 1883), p. 115. 

6 See Leonard W. Labaree (ed.), Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors, 1670-1776 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935), I, 220. 
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other colonies. Its application, nonetheless, succeeded in limiting land 
banks to one issue of currency with lives ranging from eleven to more 
than thirty years in Maryland, New York, New Hampshire, and 
the Carolinas. Before the governors of Massachusetts responded to the 
royal interdict, the colony between 1714 and 1728 had four issues of 
land-bank currency totaling over £250,c00.’ But Rhode Island outdid 
all the colonies in paper money. Under the protection of its corporate 
charter, taking thought that if a little was good, more was better, Rhode 
Island brought forth nine issues totaling £469,000 between 1715 and 
1750. The flood of paper money which poured from the presses of this 
tiny colony was stopped only when Parliament in 1751 passed an act 
prohibiting the use of bills of credit as legal tender in any of the New 
England colonies. 

For many years paper money in the middle colonies was treated 
with considerable tolerance by the British government. Land-bank cur- 
rency was first issued in the middle colonies in 1723 when Pennsyl- 
vania created £45,000 and New Jersey £40,000. In 1733-1735, after 
retiring about one third of the first issue, New Jersey was allowed to 
add £60,000 to its money supply. A few years later Pennsylvania 
brought its total paper currency up to £80,000. New York had but 
one issue of £40,000, made in 1737. Although no new issues were 
allowed in any of the colonies after 1740, Pennsylvania was permitted 
to re-issue its £80,000 in 1746 for sixteen years and New York was 
allowed to postpone retiring its bills for many years beyond the date 
prescribed by the original law. Maryland, which had but one land- 
bank issue, made in 1733, was insured a money supply for many years 
by the fact that £30,000 had a life of fifteen years and £60,000 thirty- 
one years. 

The special consideration extended to the banks of the middle colo- 
nies was not earned without a great amount of lobbying and petition- 
ing. The Pennsylvania merchants early won over certain influential 
British bankers and merchants, especially among the Quakers, who 
did much to create a more favorable attitude in England toward paper 
money in the middle colonies. Working constantly to arouse favorable 
sentiment in England for American causes were the Colonial agents, 
of whom Richard Partridge was for many years the most influential. 
It was Partridge’s efforts which apparently saved the second and third 
loan funds for New Jersey after they met with bitter opposition in the 





7 See the statutes at large of the various colonies for the land-bank laws. 
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Board of Trade.* The aid rendered the cause of paper money by the 
Colonial governors was perhaps even more telling. When New Jersey 
first created a land bank, Governor Burnet’s letters to the Board of 
Trade, picturing the benefits to be derived from it, carried great weight. 
Later when the Board criticized New Jersey for not retiring bills as 
provided by law, he again, with telling effect, came to the defense of 
the colony. The province, he explained, had already retired nearly one 
third of the first issue and the steady value of the currency demon- 
strated its soundness.’ In 1753, in response to the British criticism of 
the legal-tender provision of the paper-money laws, Governor Belcher 
of New Jersey argued in a letter to the Board of Trade the right of the 
colonies, when not restrained by act of Parliament, to legislate on this 
matter. As Partridge had done earlier he clothed the American legis- 
latures in the nature of sovereignty by applying Davis’ Report, page 18, 
to the colonies. A legislature, Belcher drew from the Report, could 
determine what was legal tender within the jurisdiction of the govern- 
ment. “It must be granted,” Belcher concluded, “that Parties have no 
original Right to stipulate contracts in contradiction and defiance of 
the laws of a whole Community.” Contracts which do this “fly in ye 
face of the Province and ye legislature.” *° 

Events during the French and Indian War brought a speedy end to 
the established land banks in the middle colonies. For purposes of de- 
fense the colonies were permitted to issue large amounts of short-term 
bills of credit redeemable by taxes. This type of paper money, first 
issted by Massachusetts in 1690, had been very popular in the colonies 
before the rise of the land banks discouraged its use. When the royal 
orders prohibited further issues of land-bank notes, the colonies were 
allowed to emit annually small amounts of short-term tax-redeemed 
currency to cover current expenses of government. The heavy debt in 
the form of this type of currency accumulated during the French and 
Indian War caused the Privy Council to refuse to allow Pennsylvania 
and New York to reissue or postpone retirement of their land-bank 
notes after 1760. Four years later complaints of British merchants 
against excessive issues of bills of credit by Virginia led Parliament to 


8 New Jersey Archives, First Series, William A. Whitehead (ed.), (Newark, N. J.: Daily Ad- 
vertiser Printing House, 1882), V, 410-26. 

9 Ibid., V, 156-66, 249-60. 

10 Jbid., VIII, Part 2, 87. See Sir John Davies (Davys or Davis), reporter, Le Primer Report 
des Cases et matters en Ley resolues et adiudges, en les Courts del Roy en Ireland (Dublin: 
Printed by John Frankton, 1615), p. 18. 
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extend the prohibition of the use of paper money as legal tender to all 
the colonies. This was a severe blow to the middle colonies which felt 
that the action was unwarranted in view of their good record with 
paper money. 

So great, however, was the need of a medium of exchange that the 
middle colonies presently saw fit to re-establish their loan offices and to 
supply them with nonlegal-tender bills of credit. The very fact that this 
currency was thereafter generally accepted and used in business be- 
speaks the soundness of the land-bank system in the middle colonies. 

Depreciation of paper currency in the colonies usually bore a rather 
close relation to the volume of money in circulation. However, there 
were other factors affecting the value of the bills. One was value of the 
land mortgaged for the loans. Another was whether or not taxes were 
pledged for the redemption of the bills. Value was also dependent 
upon the reputation of the colony for respecting the terms of the cur- 
rency laws, especially in regard to redemption of the bills. Deprecia- 
tion of bills of credit was most severe in the province of North Carolina, 
where the ratio in 1739 was ten to one in relation to the pound sterling. 
In South Carolina the situation was not much better with a reported 
ratio of eight to one." By 1739 most of the New England currencies 
were worth about five to one in terms of sterling. The Massachusetts 
money, which seemed more or less to set the price for paper money in 
New England, had depreciated steadily with each succeeding issue. 
In 1720 its money was quoted at two to one, ten years later it was three 
to one, and by 1739 it had fallen to five to one. The Rhode Island cur- 
rency, in spite of its enormous volume, managed to maintain a ratio of 
five to one also. This was attributable to the fact that the colony had 
been fairly prompt in redeeming some of its early issues. 

In the middle colonies depreciation was slight in comparison to the 
other colonies. Pennsylvania’s money, shortly after it was issued in 
1723, was quoted at 1.34 to 1 pound sterling. By 1729 it had fallen to 
1.50 and in 1739 to 1.70. Thereafter it remained close to the last figure. 
The New Jersey and New York money followed about the same course 
as the Pennsylvania currency, the ratio for all three being 1.70 to one 
in 1739. To the southward, Maryland experienced a somewhat greater 
depreciation for a number of years, but after it had redeemed part of 





11 See Journals of the Board of Trade, Plantations General, XII, Document No. 40, for the 
value of paper money. The Journals consulted are manuscript copies belonging to the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 
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its currency in 1748 according to the terms of the law and had built up 
a reserve fund in English securities its money earned the distinction of 
actually circulating at par with the pound sterling. 


Ill 


In each colony the administration of the loan office was placed in 
the hands of a board of directors or trustees chosen either by the legis- 
lature or the governor and council. A number of prominent citizens 
also were chosen to sign the bills of credit for the purpose of lessening 
the possibilities of counterfeiting. All the officers and signers were cus- 
tomarily paid for their services. In Pennsylvania it became a practice 
for the signers to donate their fees to the Pennsylvania hospital after 
it was established in 1751.” 

In New England the actual loaning of the money was entrusted to 
the local town boards, chosen by the freeholders in town meeting. 
Each town received an allotment of bil!s from the provincial board of 
directors who were to see that the notes were returned to the province 
when due for retirement.’* Allotments were determined by the propor- 
tion of provincial taxes paid by each town. When a town accepted its 
allotment the laws generally provided that, if necessary, taxes would 
be levied against the town for the redemption of the bills. 

In New Jersey and New York, county boards, selected by the justices 
and supervisors, had charge of loaning out the money. Pennsylvania, 
on the other hand, administered its loan office entirely on a provincial 
basis. During the first six months when loans were being negotiated 
the Pennsylvania trustees were obliged to have the loan office open 
two days a week in Philadelphia. In addition, for the convenience of 
the people i in populous Bucks and Chester counties, they were required 
on occasions to visit Bristol and Chester.”* 

The directors of the loan office were given powers to negotiate loans, 
ascertain the value of securities, receive and hold payments on loans, 
and sell mortgaged property when forfeited by default. The New York 
law made the loan office a corporate body with the right to use the 
common seal. It could sue and be sued in the course of carrying out its 


12 See Norris Papers, Loan Office Accounts. HSP. 

13 See Samuel A. Bates (ed.), Braintree Town Records, 1640-1793 (Randolph, Mass.: D. H. 
Huxford, Printer, 1886); Boston Town Records, 1700-1728 (Boston, 1883), pp. 158-59. 

14 Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, 1682-1801, compiled by James T. Mitchell and Henry 
Flanders (Harrisburg: Clarence M. Busch, State Printer, 1896), III, 328-33. 
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functions as a land bank.” Although not defining the loan office as a 
corporate body, the New Jersey and Pennsylvania laws gave the trustees 
ample powers and explicit directions for carrying out the functions of 
the loan office. 

Before making a loan the directors were to determine the value of 
the property to be mortgaged. Assessors or other informed persons 
were called upon to submit estimates to the loan office. Generally the 
land-bank laws prohibited a loan of more than one half the value of 
the property given in security. One suspects, however, that in New 
England and the Carolinas the evaluators paid slight regard to this 
requirement, permitting loans to be made with very inadequate se- 
curity. 

Few records exist showing the evaluation of the lands to be mort- 
gaged. One can be quite certain, however, that land outside of the 
middle colonies was not a very good security for any money. Governor 
Johnston of North Carolina put it concisely when he said that land was 
not wanting for men in North Carolina but men for land. It was not 
feasible, he concluded, to secure money on land “which is no great 
value here.” *® In Pennsylvania, however, there are records which 
clearly show that the reverse was the case in that province. For exam- 
ple, in Northumberland county the records show that loans were kept 
well within half the value of the property to be mortgaged. The listings 
run like this: a loan for £120 on 295 acres including a house, improved 
land, and meadows, valued at £435; another is given a loan of £200 
on 316 acres with improvements which made the property worth 
£395-"" 

That Pennsylvania loan office estimators did not overvalue property 
is shown by the records of property sold on default of payments. 
Usually the amount due the loan office was but a small part of the sale 
price, leaving a substantial balance for the owner or heirs. In some 
cases the sale price was well above the estimate on which the loan was 
granted. The sales on foreclosed mortgages in 1762 involved property 
in all parts of the province. Certainly, as is evident from the figures, 
Pennsylvania was taking no risk on property of this kind."* 

Maryland was the only province which built up and maintained a 

15 Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, V, 737-38. 

16 William L. Saunders (ed.), The Colonial Records of North Carolina (Raleigh: P. M. Hale, 
Printer to the State, 1886), II, 432; IV, 921. 


17 Provincial Papers, Vol. XLV. MSS in the State Archives, Harrisburg. 
18 Norris Papers: General Loan Office. HSP. 
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Sale Price Due to the Loan Office Balance Due to Owners 

£218 £34 £184 
282 81 201 
100 33 67 
150 136 14 
450 10 440 
513 79 434 
115 94 20 
200 23 196 
60 40 20 
I51 82 69 
IgI III 80 
260 40 220 
66 22 44 


collateral security for its paper money. In the early days of the land 
bank in New England there had been talk of acquiring a silver reserve 
by using interest on loans or tax receipts to purchase specie. The short- 
lived land bank founded in Massachusetts under private auspices in 
1740 was eventually to accumulate a silver reserve.’® But Maryland 
after 1750 actually succeeded in building up a collateral reserve by buy- 
ing capital stock with the interest acquired from loans and by the use 
of tax receipts. In 1758 John Hanbury, London banker, in charge of 
handling the Maryland business, reported that he had purchased for 
the province £29,580 in capital stock. At that time he had just re- 
ceived £ 3,299 of additional funds from Maryland which he planned to 
invest upon an expected favorable turn in the market. In 1766 the 
province had built up a reserve of £35,000, of which £26,800 was in- 
vested in the stock of the Bank of England.” 

By 1766 the old Maryland paper money had expired. In its place 
the province issued about a million dollars between 1766 and 1773 
against this collateral. The money was issued in eight, six, four, two, 
and one dollar denominations. Maryland, therefore, was the first gov- 
ernment in America to issue money in the form of dollars.”* These 
bills were not legal tender, since Parliament had already banned the 
practice. However, when the money was presented for payment in 


19 Andrew McFarland Davis, “Provincial Banks, Land and Silver,” Publications of the Col- 
onial Society of Massachusetts, III (1900). 

20]. Hall Pleasants (ed.), Archives of Maryland, Proceedings and Acts of the General As- 
sembly of Maryland, 1757-1758 (Baltimore: Maryland Historical Society, 1938), LV, 533-343 
Ibid., Proceedings and Acts of the General Assembly of Maryland, 1766-1768 (1944), LXI, 
265-66, 275. 

21 Jbid. LXII, 133-48; LXIII, 118; LXIV, 242-50. 
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sterling the commissioners were to draw on the reserve in London. 
In this way Maryland was able, as Dr. Mereness has said, “to float 
all the currency which its trade demanded without the aid of an act 
to declare it a legal tender.” ” 

The loan office in the middle colonies almost always had a waiting 
list for loans. This, however, was not true in the other colonies, espe- 
cially in New England after the value of the money was impaired by 
inflation. For example, about one half of the second Massachusetts issue 
of £100,000 was not used, the local officers reporting that the money 
remained in their hands without borrowers.”* 

A limit was placed on the amount of money any one person could 
borrow from the loan office. In the middle colonies £100 was the cus- 
tomary limit placed on loans. As the land banks were established for 
the purpose of helping as many citizens as possible, especially “the 
poor industrious sort” as the Pennsylvania law declared, this rule was 
quite necessary. Surviving records testify that Pennsylvania fulfilled its 
promise to the common man. The great majority of all loans granted 
in 1774 under the new loan act were made to yeoman farmers and 
mechanics. 

In one book containing the names of about five hundred borrowers 
from the Pennsylvania loan office in 1774 more than seventy-five per 
cent were yeomen farmers. Most of the rest were mechanics, of whom 
seven were cordwainers; six each of blacksmiths, tailors, and carpen- 
ters; three each of saddlers, millers, weavers, coopers, and hatters; two 
each of shoemakers, bakers, bricklayers, joiners; and one potter, cab- 
inetmaker, wagoner, locksmith, saddletree-maker, printer, millwright, 
wheelwright, filler, paper-maker, and clock-maker. There was one 
person classified as laborer. There were also four schoolmasters, four 
merchants, a mariner, a spinster, a widower, and a physician. Only 
eight of the five hundred borrowers were listed as gentlemen. Nothing 
could better show that the loan office in Pennsylvania was serving every 
class and occupation in the province. The yeomen mortgaged their 
farms; the mechanics generally had houses and lots in Philadelphia 
or other towns to put up for security.” 





22 Newton D. Mereness, Maryland as a Proprietary Province (New York: The Macmillan 
Co:, 1901) p..-127. 

23 Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1727-1729 (Cambridge: Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, 1927), VIII, 114-17, 136. 

24 Loan Office, Book I. MSS in the State Archives, Harrisburg. 
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IV 


The matter of the interest charged by the loan office was of great 
concern to the colonists. Interest on money procured from private 
lenders usually ran to eight per cent. It therefore became one of the 
principal aims of the public land banks to afford the people money at 
a lower rate of interest. In many cases this had the salutary effect of 
bringing down the interest charged by private persons. Most of the 
colonies set the interest on land-bank loans at five per cent, but Mary- 
land charged only four and Connecticut but three per cent. The avail- 
ability of loan money with low interest rates was considered a great 
incentive to business. In 1721 James Alexander of New Jersey pre- 
dicted that the loans would give encouragement to new industries, 
particularly hemp-growing.”’ Lieutenant-Governor Clarke of New 
York informed the Board of Trade in 1737 that the effect of the loan 
office was quickly felt in his province. “The usurers your Lordships 
may be sure,” he wrote, “were not pleased with an Act which in its 
consequences might reduce the General interest of money: they forsaw 
‘twould have that effect and it has so far already prevail’d, that I am 
told some of them offer money at Six pr ct.” *° 

The interest on loans was used by the colonies in various ways. Mary- 
land, we have seen, used some of it to buy English stocks to fortify its 
paper money. Laws in some of the colonies required that the interest 
be used to retire bills of credit when their life expired. This provision, 
however, was seldom observed. For failure to use interest to retire bills, 
New Jersey, as has been mentioned, was severely criticized by the Board 
of Trade. 

For the most part interest earned on loans was used by the colonies 
to meet all kinds of governmental expenses. In New England the towns 
were usually allowed to keep part of the interest, which they used for 
poor relief, schools, public buildings, and other public expenses. In- 
terest earnings in this way greatly eased the tax burdens of the people. 
Governor Clarke of New York explained how this revenue had brought 
tax relief to the merchants of his province. The latter, on whose 
shoulders had fallen most of the burden of taxation, had “often try’d,” 
he pointed out, “to get it eas’d by laying some tax on lands, but the 
Country Members [of the Assembly] are too great a Majority against 


25 New Jersey Archives, First Series, V, 94-95. 
26 Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, VI, 116. 
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it.” *" A tax reduction, however, had at last been made possible by the 
loan-office receipts, much to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

In Pennsylvania, interest money was used to erect public buildings, 
buy presents for the Indians, and provide for the defense of the colony. 
In 1755 Pennsylvania used interest funds to send arms to the frontier 
and to get supplies through for General Braddock. Indian children 
were put to school in Pennsylvania on loan-office earnings. Much of 
the heavy expense of holding treaties with the Indians was also borne 
by the loan office.”* So great was the tax relief provided by the loan 
office that many people came to feel that this alone made the land 
banks indispensable. 

Many of the early land-bank laws, especially in New England, did 
not make provision for yearly payments on the principal. As a result, 
when the loans came due the borrowers, more often than not, were 
unable to pay off their debt. Instead of foreclosing on the mortgages 
as required by the provisions of the law, the legislatures usually ex- 
tended time to the delinquents. When the first issue became due in 
Massachusetts in 1719 less than one half of the principal had been paid. 
Ten years later most of the loans had been repaid, but it was another 
decade before all of the accounts were settled.” The same story holds 
for the other loan issues in Massachusetts, notwithstanding the fact that 
the laws after about 1720 required both interest and principal to be 
paid on a yearly basis. 

Slackness in meeting loan obligations was not peculiar to New Eng- 
land alone. Indeed, all of the colonies were quite negligent in requir- 
ing prompt payment of principal and interest. The middle colonies 
came nearest to living up to the letter of the law but even in Penn- 
sylvania no penalties were imposed for payments made one, two, or 
even three months late. New York made little or no effort to force 
payment of principal so long as the interest was paid. Mortgages due 
in 1747 were by acts passed from time to time extended to as late as 
1768. Governor Hardy in 1756 admitted that the debtors to the loan 
office in New York had little apprehension of being required to pay 
the loans when due, knowing that the province preferred to have the 
interest, amounting to about £1,800, coming into the treasury.” In 





27 Ibid. 

28 See Norris Papers, Loan Office Accounts. HSP. 

29 Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1727-1729, VII, 114-17, 136; 
Acts and Resolves, Public and Private, of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay (Boston: 
Wright and Potter, Printers to the State, 1874), II, 996. 

30 Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, VII, 204. 
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Maryland the large arrears in principal and interest became a subject 
of legislative investigation in 1758. More than half of the borrowers 
from the loan office were found to be behind in their payments.” 





V 


There seems to have been considerable mishandling of loan-office 
funds, if not outright fraud perpetrated by directors of the Colonial 
land banks. In Pennsylvania there were two major scandals in connec- 
tion with the loan office. In 1730 a director reported that his house was 
broken into and a large sum of money belonging to the loan office 
stolen. Suspicion soon arose that the director had used the money him- 
self and had invented the robbery story to hide his crime.*” Soon after 
a law was passed limiting the term of the directors of the loan office 
to four years in the hope of reducing temptations of this kind. A decade 
later, and after his death, it was found that Chief Justice John Kinsey 
had used funds belonging to the loan office. Although the money was 
finally recovered from Kinsey’s estate, the incident left his friends and 
fellow Quakers with a deep sense of mortification.” 

In the decade preceding the American Revolution, discussion turned 
upon the desirability of establishing a continental loan office for Amer- 
ica. In England, Benjamin Franklin did his best to interest influential 
persons in the plan. The idea of a continental bank, however, did not 
originate with Franklin, having been proposed in England as early as 
1730. In 1749 Sir Alexander Cuming, with the help of the Duke of 
Newcastle, placed a plan for a continental bank before the Board of 
Trade. Unlike the usual land bank, however, Cuming proposed to have 
the bills backed by sterling to be raised by floating stock for £500,000. 
Unfortunately his proposals were not acted upon. 

After Parliament prohibited the use of paper money as legal tender 
in the colonies, Franklin became convinced that England must do 
something to relieve the money problem in America. In 1765 he 
thought he saw a chance to solve the problem. His plan, as suggested 
to Grenville, called for a continental land bank in place of the hated 


31 Maryland Archives, LV, 529-34. 

32 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia: Jo. Severns & Co., Printers, 1852), III, 389; Samuel Hazard (ed.), Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives, First Series (Philadelphia: Joseph Severns, Printers, 1852), I, 273-79. 

33 Edwin B. Bronner, “The Disgrace of John Kinsey, Quaker Politician, 1739-1750,” The 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXV (1951), 400-15. 

34 Board of Trade Journals, Plantations General, XIII, Doc. 49; XIV, Doc. 3. HSP. 
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Stamp Act. America, thought Franklin, would be so pleased to have 
paper money restored that it would readily agree to having the interest 
go to the Crown.” This was a tempting bargain and well might Gren- 
ville have explored the matter before undertaking the imposition of the 
Stamp tax. Britain, however, was probably deterred by two principal 
reasons: a continental loan office and currency would draw the colonies 
together as never before and it would surely hasten the day when they 
would demand a central government for America, with a consequent 
lessening of British control. Besides the political there were financial 
considerations. English financial interests had fought long and hard 
to outlaw paper money as legal tender in America. England was now 
in a strong financial position in relation to its colonies, and their peti- 
tion fell on deaf ears. But lack of attention to this important question 
and utter failure to do anything to provide America with an adequate 
money supply was certainly no small factor in convincing Americans, 
when the time came, that in independence alone lay the salvation of 
the country. 

‘THEODORE THAYER, Rutgers University 


35 Franklin to Galloway, October 11, 1766, Franklin Papers. MSS in William Clements 
Library. 











Labor Policies of the General Managers’ 
Association of Chicago, 1886-1894 


HE activities of the General Managers’ Association of Chicago 

in the great strike of the American Railway Union in 1894 are 
well known, but the earlier history of this association has remained 
obscure. Even the most scholarly writers on the Pullman strike have 
accepted statements made in testimony before the United States Strike 
Commission that this association first participated in a labor conflict 
in 1893.’ As a matter of fact, it originated in a strike, and early in its 
career it set precedents for many of its exploits a few years later. 

The editor of the Radway Age and Northwestern Railroader of 
September 1, 1893, wrote that there was no other important line of 
business in which the executives worked as independently of each other 
as did the general managers of the railroads, who had hitherto “each 
gone his own independent way without advice or sympathy from his 
neighbor.” In this period of keen competition and ruthless rate wars 
these managers found it difficult to co-operate unless exceptionally 
serious threats to their common interests drove them together. Such 
threats appeared to the Chicago managers early in 1886, with the result 
that they formed an important regional association which operated 
with so little publicity that the editor just quoted seems to have been 
unaware of its existence until seven years later. 

In 1886 much was happening to alarm men of property, including 
railroad executives, and nowhere was this more true than in the over- 
grown and explosive city of Chicago. The great uprising of labor, as- 
suming the revolutionary aspect of a crusade against capital, brought 
the Knights of Labor to the peak of their membership. The Knights 
of Labor strike on the Gould Southwest System of railroads, with its 
disorders and violence, began early in March and was not called off 
until May 4. A general strike of the trade unions for an eight-hour 


1 United States Strike Commission, Report on the Chicago Strike of June-July 1894... 
(Washington, D.C., 1895), pp. 10, 11, 242, 243, 249; cf. New York Railroad Gazette, XXVI, 
450 (July 6, 1894), 515 (July 27, 1894). The Railroad Gazette, vols. XVIII-XXV, and the 
Chicago Railway Age (later Railway Age and Northwestern Railroader), vols. X—XVIII, cover 
the period 1886-1894. Both had very complete coverage of the activities of railroad labor or- 
ganizations, fully indexed. Neither indexed any item relating to the association before 1893. 

2 Railway Age and Northwestern Railroader, XVIII, 660 (Sept. 1, 1893). 
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day was scheduled for May 1. Anarchists and socialist unions caused 
red scares in Chicago.* 

In addition to these general reasons for alarm among employers, the 
Chicago railroads had their own troubles. On April 16 and 17 the 
Chicago switchmen of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern struck, demanding the removal of a few men 
whom they called scabs because they had worked during an earlier 
strike. The Baltimore & Ohio transferred the objectionable men and 
the strike on that road ended promptly. The Lake Shore refused to do 
so, and its switchmen soon blocked all its freight traffic. There was 
danger of similar strikes on other roads. When the Lake Shore switch- 
men went back to work a few days later, the terms of the settlement 
were obscure, both sides claiming the victory, and more trouble was 
feared.* 

Late in April the freight handlers of various Chicago roads struck 
for an eight-hour day for the same pay they had been getting for ten 
hours’ work, or increased pay for ten hours. They were organizing a 
union. They expected the switchmen to support them and there seemed 
to be a possibility that other branches of the service would be involved.’ 
The managers of the roads which had terminals in Chicago had a 
common interest in opposing these demands. Some feared that others 
might give in, making it more difficult to suppress these threats.° They 
responded by forming an organization which seems, in the beginning, 
to have been intended to be only a temporary means of meeting this 
emergency. 

On May 3 the managers began a series of daily meetings which lasted 
through May 12. The secretary’s title for the minutes of these meetings 
leaves no doubt regarding their purpose: “Memorandum of meeting 
of the managers of the Chicago roads . . . to consider matters pertain- 
ing to the strike of the freight handlers and others at Chicago, growing 
out of their demands for an eight hour system or increased pay.” Eight- 


3 John R. Commons and others, History of Labour in the United States (New York; The 
Macmillan Co., 1918), II, 273, 282, 384; Ruth Allen, The Great Southwest Strike, University of 
Texas Publication No. 4214 (1942), pp. 55 ff., 123, 124; Henry David, History of the Hay- 
market Affair (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1936), pp. 114 ff., 120 ff., 125-77, 186, 
187, 193-204. 

4 Chicago Daily News, April 16, 17, 22-24, 1886; Chicago Inter Ocean, April 17-24, 1886; 
Chicago Tribune, April 18-20, 24, 1886; Railroad Gazette, XVIII, 281 (April 23, 1886), 290 
(April 23, 1886), 305 (April 30, 1886), Railway Age, X, 212 (April 22, 1886). 

5 Chicago Daily News, April 29, 30, May 1, 1886; Chicago Inter Ocean, April 30-May 8, 
1886; Railroad Gazette, XVIII, 322 (May 7, 1886), 342 (May 14, 1886). 

6 T. J. Potter to C. E. Perkins, May 2, 1886, C. B. ¢» Q., Perkins, In-Letters from Potter, 
No. 6, Burlington Archives, The Newberry Library, Chicago. Used by permission. 
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een roads were represented. E. T. Jeffrey, General Manager of the 
Illinois Central, was elected chairman." 

In this series of meetings the managers agreed upon a number of 
measures to meet the problem raised by the strike. They voted that the 
hourly rates of pay and the working hours per day in the freight houses 
should be continued without change, and that this rule should be 
applied in Chicago to all classes of labor employed by the day or the 
hour. In order to be prepared with a uniform policy if the switchmen 
or other employees tried to boycott freight, they resolved that “in case 
any employees refuse to handle business they are ordered to, they shall 
be discharged and not employed in the future on any road running 
into Chicago.” No company should hire any Chicago man who could 
not produce satisfactory recommendations from his last employer.* 

When the sheriff of Cook County appeared to present the request 
of a committee of freight handlers who wanted to confer with the 
managers, he was kept waiting outside while the meeting debated the 
question whether the managers, as an organized unit, should deal di- 
rectly with strikers. The decision was that the chairman should decline 
to meet the committee. He told the sheriff: 


This meeting convenes here, from time to time, for the purpose of consultation 
and not for the purpose of taking formal action. They have declined to see several 
committees that desired to confer with them, for the reason that the meeting liad 
not authority to do so and the managers were not willing to delegate that authority. 
Therefore they could not as a body confer with any committee; but each manager 
for himself is at all times ready to confer with his own employees. 


This practice of the association of avoiding any direct dealing with 
labor, letting each manager carry out the decisions of the meetings on 
his own authority, helps to explain why it attracted no more public 
attention than it did during its early years. 

A discussion of policies to be followed in re-employing strikers re- 


sulted in a resolution: 


7 Record of Proceedings of Gen’l Managers’ Association of Chicago, May, 1886-Feb., 1890, 
pp. 1, 2. This is the binder’s title of the first of three bound volumes of these proceedings in 
the John Crerar Library, Chicago. It is typed manuscript, paged consecutively. Volume II has 
the same binder’s title with the dates 1892, 1893. It is printed, containing an index, a list of 
bills, and sixteen numbers, one for each meeting or group of meetings, each paged separately, 
with the constitution and by-laws bound between Nos. 6 and 7. Citations of this volume will 
include both number and page. Volume III has the binder’s title Minutes of Meetings, General 
Managers’ Association, 1894. It is printed, paged consecutively throughout, with the constitution 
and by-laws inserted at the beginning. (Referred to hereafter as Gen. Man. Asso. Proc., with 
dates of volume.) 

8 Gen. Man. Asso. Proc., 1886-1890, pp. 2, 3. 
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That it is the sense of this meeting that the manager of each of the roads here 
represented may use his discretion in re-employing any of his old men who report 
for duty by 8 o’clock on Monday, May 10; but no man shall be re-employed who 
does not report for duty, if called, by that time. 


It was agreed that none of the managers should re-employ their old 
men through a committee, such as a union grievance committee or 
other committee of strikers, and that thenceforth, in the employment 
or discharge of men, union membership would be disregarded.” They 
preferred to deal with their men as individuals. 

During this strike police protection was a subject of vital interest. It 
was suggested in the meeting that the effect might be salutary if sev- 
eral roads made formal demands for better protection, notifying the 
county authorities that if mobs injured persons or property, the county 
would be held liable. The railroad attorneys, however, thought that the 
county could not be held liable without a special statute to that effect, 
and this approach was dropped. The managers then turned their atten- 
tion to Federal legislation, and decided to petition Congress for a law 
to protect railroads from strikers who interfered with interstate com- 
merce. A committee of general solicitors drew un a letter, which was 
endorsed by twenty-one railroad companies, asserting that the statute of 
1866 which imposed upon railroads the duty of transporting passengers 
and freight from one state to another made no provision for protecting 
the roads in the performance of that duty, and requesting Congress to 
give the subject its prompt attention. The proposed amendment to the 
appropriate statute provided that anyone who wilfully and illegally im- 
peded or obstructed any railroad or its employees in the transporting, 
receiving, handling, loading, unloading, or delivery of any passengers, 
government supplies, mails, or freight in interstate commerce should be 
liable to appropriate fine and imprisonment, the United States district 
courts to have jurisdiction in such cases, and the United States circuit 
courts to have equity jurisdiction to restrain violations of this law.” 
The last clause would have given Federal judges power to grant in- 
junctions in railroad labor disputes affecting interstate commerce.” 

The managers were interested in preventing future labor troubles as 
well as in dealing with their immediate difficulties. A common cause of 
demands for higher wages was that some other road paid more for the 


9 Tbid., pp. 5-9. 

10 Ibid., pp. 4, 5, 9-11. 

11 On an injunction issued in this strike, see Chicago Daily News, April 22, 1886; Chicago 
Inter Ocean, April 23, 1886; Chicago Tribune, April 26, 1886; E. R. Beckner, History of Labor 
Legislation in Illinois (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1929), p. 46. 
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same class of labor or the same amount of work. As a prerequisite to 
greater uniformity, a committee was appointed to collect information 
on this subject, to be made available to all the Chicago roads.” 

While the series of daily meetings on May 3 to 12 was clearly for the 
purpose of dealing with the strike, a few other subjects, unrelated to 
strikes or labor problems, were introduced in the later sessions. Before 
the daily meetings were discontinued, the men who attended them saw 
the utility of having an organization in which they might discuss prob- 
lems of common interest to all the Chicago roads and where they might 
agree upon a common course of action when agreement was possible. 
On May 11 they decided that when they finally adjourned they would 
do so subject to the call of the chairman so that the organization might 
be kept up, and the chairman was requested to call a meeting when- 
ever two of the roads represented asked for it.’* 

The general managers did not meet again until they were once more 
confronted by labor trouble. The equivocal settlement of the Lake 
Shore switchmen’s strike in April gave rise to further contentions re- 
sulting in another strike which stopped all Lake Shore freight traffic 
for several days. Again, in the yards just outside the city limits, police 
protection was insufficient, and for a time the company got little help 
from the county or state authorities."* 

On June 25 the Chicago managers began another series of daily meet- 
ings, continuing through June 29, “to consider matters pertaining to 
the strike of the Chicago switchmen on the Lake Shore road.” Vice- 
President Newell denied that the management had made any such 
agreement as the switchmen alleged. He stated that these men, having 
voluntarily left the service without cause, were no longer considered 
employees and would be replaced by new men; none of the strikers 
would be re-employed “except such as the company might deem it to 
its interest to reinstate.” None of the other roads reported any trouble 
among their own men, but rumors that the switchmen of other roads 
would boycott Lake Shore freight led the managers to reaffirm their 
earlier resolution that no employee who tried to interfere with any 
traffic offered to his company would be kept in the service.*” On June 
28 the Lake Shore reported that it had employed a new force of switch- 
men and that business had been resumed, and on June 29 that it was 





12 Gen. Man. Asso. Proc., 1886-1890, p. 8. 

13 Jbid., pp. 6-9. 

14 Chicago Inter Ocean, June 22-26, 29, 30, 1886; Chicago Daily News, June 23, 24, July 1, 
2, 8, 12, 14, 1886. 

15 Gen. Man. Asso. Proc., 1886-1890, p. 11; Chicago Daily News, July 8, 1886. 
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receiving and forwarding all freight offered and was again in full 
operation, running its trains under the protection of armed deputies.*® 

At the time of the next meeting, on July 16, 1886, the effects of the 
strike were still apparent. The Lake Shore reported that its new men, 
although still working under police protection, were constantly an- 
noyed, when they took cars into the yards of other roads, by the switch- 
men there and by sympathizers of the strikers. The company did not 
yet consider it advisable to do any work in its yards at night. The 
managers agreed to assign men to watch their switchmen and to report 
all efforts to interfere with the Lake Shore men, and asked the Lake 
Shore to report to other roads all such interferences in their yards." 

The opinion was expressed at this meeting that the Lake Shore 
strike was one in which all the Chicago roads had an interest and that 
something should be done to relieve that company of the heavy finan- 
cial burden of employing a large number of special policemen."* On 
September 25 the managers adopted a motion that a committee of 
three be appointed to raise a subscription of $25,000 to pay part of this 
expense.” 

In these meetings which dealt with the second Lake Shore strike, as 
in some of the earlier ones, other business was discussed. The sessions 
late in 1886 and throughout 1887 were devoted to such subjects as 
switching, the weighing of stock, and trackage rights in the stock- 
yards, and the adoption of a uniform type of automatic coupler for 
freight cars.” After November 26, 1887, however, the general man- 
agers held no meetings for more than ten months. During this period 
there were strong reasons why it was not probable that they would 
co-operate smoothly and why, if they met, they might break up in 
dissension which would wreck the association. 

By the early months of 1888 the roads west of Chicago were engaged 
in a bitter rate war which drove rates down to a level unprofitable to 
all of them. The Burlington, perhaps unjustly, was accused by its com- 
petitors of having started it. Then came the strike of the Burlington 
engineers and firemen, beginning February 27, 1888, the most serious 
strike affecting the Chicago area between the beginning of the Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association and the Pullman strike of 1894. One tactic 
of the strikers was to attempt to bottle up the Burlington by a boycott. 


16 Gen. Man! Asso. Proc., 1886-1890, pp. II, 12. 
17 [bid., p. 17. 

18 Jbid., pp. 20, 21. 

19 Tbid., pp. 30, 32, 33- 
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Brotherhood enginemen on other roads refused to handle any Burling- 
ton cars, and the managers of competing roads, resentful of their rival’s 
alleged responsibility for the rate war and fearful of strikes on their 
own roads, permitted their men to enforce the boycott until the Bur- 
lington, by a series of injunction suits, compelled them to accept its 
business. The Burlington, believing that it was fighting the battle of all 
railroads against the encroachments of labor unions, thought that the 
other roads should support it as all the members of the association had 
helped the Lake Shore in 1886. Feeling ran high on both sides in this 
controversy.”’ When Jeffrey summoned a meeting for June 7, repre- 
sentatives of only eight roads appeared, and it was called off for lack 
of a quorum. The first fully attended meeting after this incident was 
on September 28, 1888.” 

The meetings late in 1888 and throughout 1889 were devoted to other 
subjects than labor problems.”* The association was developing into a 
useful means of handling a number of problems that required con- 
sultation and united action among the managers. It might have con- 
tinued indefinitely to meet at intervals of not more than a few weeks 
if it had not lost its chairman. But in September 1889 Jeffrey an- 
nounced his resignation from the Illinois Central and consequently 
from the association. The managers persuaded him to continue as 
chairman, and he presided over a meeting on February 10, 1890, the 
last recorded in the first volume of the minutes.** Soon afterward he 
became president of the Denver & Rio Grande. His new duties and his 
removal from Chicago kept him from carrying on the organization 
in which he had been the leading spirit. He was not replaced and there 
were no more meetings for more than two years. 

During Jeffrey’s chairmanship the Chicago managers had dealt 
vigorously with the two strikes which were the reasons for their earliest 
meetings. These were strikes which threatened similar dangers to all 
the Chicago roads and in regard to which they were reasonably unani- 
mous concerning the measures which they thought were needed. Two 
years later, when they were in serious disagreement over the Burling- 





21D. L. McMurry, The Great Burlington Strike of 1888 (MS in possession of the author), 
pp. 4-7, and chapters vii and viii; J. M. Forbes to C. E. Perkins, March 24, 1888, C. B. ¢>» Q., 
]. M. Forbes, Letters, Private, 1V, 345, and Perkins to Forbes, March 27, 1888, C. B. ¢» Q., 
]. C. Peasley, Out-Letters, XX1, 39, Burlington Archives. Used by permission. 

22 Gen. Man. Asso. Proc., 1886-1890, pp. 57, 58. 

23 Such as the formation of a Car Service Association to deal with delays, demurrage, etc., 
in addition to the subjects taken up in the earlier meetings. 

24 Gen. Man. Asso. Proc., 1886-1890, pp. 105-110; C. J. Corliss, Main Line of Mid America: 
The Story of the Illinois Central (New York: Creative Age Press, 1950), p. 216. 
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ton strike, the association avoided taking any part in it, leaving the 
Burlington to fight its battle alone. In the earlier strikes, however, they 
had set certain precedents which, while not applied in the Burlington 
case, were to be revived later. 

During this period the association was only an informal consultative 
body, without constitution or by-laws. Consequently it could adopt no 
significant measure without the unanimous consent of all its members. 
In times of emergency, as in a strike, when all the roads had the same 
interests at stake, prompt action was attainable. When it took up other 
important matters which seemed less urgent, its action was often very 
slow, and measures which commanded large majorities often failed of 
adoption.”® This probably explains why so many of the subjects con- 
sidered were still unfinished business when the association began its 
two-year period of suspended animation. The resolutions adopted by 
unanimous vote indicate a definite consensus of opinion on the part 
of this important group of railroad managers on what they preferred to 
do when there were not strong reasons to the contrary. 

The revival of the association was largely the work of General Man- 
ager Everett St. John of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific. He 
called a meeting of the managers on January 22, 1892, and announced 
that Jeffrey had sent him the minutes of the association and had asked 
him to take care of any business relating to it which might need atten- 
tion. Several communications had been received, he said, which re- 
quired action by the association, and very important matters were likely 
to require its attention during the next two years: he hoped that it 
would be perpetuated. The meeting at once elected him chairman of 
the association and authorized him to appoint an executive committee 
which should formulate by-laws for the government of the associa- 
tion.”° This committee produced both a constitution and by-laws which, 
after reference to the members and a few minor changes, were adopted 
on January 19, 1893.°’ This was the association’s first formal organ- 
ization. 

The constitution was brief and general. The object of the association 
was the “consideration of problems of management arising from the 
operation of railroads terminating in Chicago.” The membership was 
to consist of general managers, assistant general managers, or general 

25 Gen. Man. Asso. Proc., 1886-1890, pp. 20-29; Jeffrey to H. H. Porter, Feb. 16, 1888, 
E. T. Jeffrey, Out-Letters, 1, 75, Illinois Central Archives, Newberry Library. 


26 Railroad Gazette, XXVI, 7 (Jan. 5, 1894); Gen. Man. Asso. Proc., 1892-1893, No. 1, 
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superintendents of such roads, any of whom might be admitted by 
applying to the chairman. It specified the duties of the officers: a chair- 
man, an executive committee, and a secretary. All necessary funds were 
to be raised by assessments, made only upon recommendation of the 
executive committee, divided equally among the members. Regular 
meetings were to be bimonthly, with such special meetings as were 
needed.”* 

The pressing business to which St. John had referred related to other 
subjects than labor. No questions relating to employees were considered 
until a special meeting on February 11, 1893, at which the chairman 
explained that the switchmen were agitating for increased pay: that 
if the switchmen made demands the trainmen might do likewise; that 
he had no doubt that all the roads would receive demands from the 
switchmen during the next week; and that the managers had been 
called together to consult upon the best methods to use if this hap- 
pened. Representatives of all the roads agreed that no increases in pay 
should be made and that they should all act together to resist them.” 

In a series of special meetings which followed, the managers pre- 
pared to meet the strike if it came. After discussion of each of the prob- 
lems likely to arise they set up a committee to deal with it. On February 
18 they authorized the appointment of a committee of seven to tabulate, 
for the information of the association, the rates of pay on the Chicago 
roads and the conditions under which they were paid.*? On February 
27 they provided for two committees of five. Committee No. 1 was to 
secure the services of switchmen who would come to Chicago if needed, 
to be distributed among the roads, the expense to be charged to the 
roads in the association in proportion to the number of switchmen they 
employed in the city. Committee No. 2, whenever any class of em- 
ployees asked for increased pay or any change in the rules, was to get 
from each road a schedule of rates then in effect as a basis for deter- 
mining the justice of the demands. Each road agreed to refer all de- 
mands made by its employees to this committee, and to make no 
changes not approved by the committee without first giving notice to 
the chairman, if the committee or the association acted within five 
days.** 

The switchmen on March 6 presented uniform demands upon the 





28 See above, Note 7. 

29 Gen. Man. Asso. Proc., 1892-1893, No. 7, Pp. 4. 
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twenty-four roads in Chicago, threatening to strike unless they were 
granted. They were referred to Committee No. 2, which reported that 
the wages being paid by the Chicago lines, except in two or three cases 
where conditions were exceptional, were uniform and were the highest 
ever paid for this kind of service, and higher than those paid in many 
localities where conditions were practically the same; that the revenue 
from freight and passenger traffic had decreased and costs had increased 
to a point where no further wage increases could be granted; and that 
the switchmen, not being really skilled labor, were already being paid 
all they were worth. It recommended that the existing Chicago scale, 
specified in the report, be paid to all Chicago switchmen, and that the 
demands be refused. A committee drafted a reply to the demands, 
which each general manager might hand to his own employees. It de- 
clined to grant any increases and, by way of explanation, enclosed a 
copy of those parts of the report of Committee No. 2 dealing with 
wages and the financial condition of the roads. The managers agreed 
to give their replies to the switchmen by 3:00 p.m. of the next day and 
to give them to the papers two hours later, for publication the next 
morning.” 

The question of police protection remained to be acted upon. After 
inviting the Chicago chief of police to attend their meeting of March 9 
to discuss the problem, the managers set up Committee No. 3, all of 
whose members were to be residents of Chicago. It was to be in con- 
tinuous session in time of emergency, authorized to co-operate with the 
city and county authorities and to do anything which it might think 
necessary and helpful in any labor trouble that might develop. 

The consensus of opinion was that if the switchmen struck they 
would probably concentrate their efforts against certain roads instead 
of starting a general strike against all; this would inflict heavy loss 
upon some without affecting others. A motion proposed that the 
members agree to contribute the amount needed to cover the loss 
incurred by any member road as the result of a strike, the amounts to 
be assessed by Committee No. 3, with provision for arbitration if any 
road was dissatisfied with its assessment. Representatives of ten roads 
voted for this proposition unequivocally; the other fourteen accepted 
it subject to approval by some higher authority. 

To provide for the contingency that the switchmen of other roads 
might try to boycott the cars of struck roads, this meeting resolved: 
“That the law requires, and that the lines of this Association will fully 

82 Tbid., pp. 14-18. 
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comply therewith, that in case of trouble occasioned by strikes, the cars 
of such line in trouble shall be handled by other Association lines, and 
without question, and to this we pledge our companies fully.” 

Another resolution, on a matter of less immediate urgency, proposed 
a committee to formulate rules for the government of all classes of rail- 
road employees, to enable the Chicago roads to adopt uniform prac- 
tices. The chairman appointed the same men who were serving on the 
existing committee to tabulate wages to report on the establishment of 
an employment bureau, soon to be known as Committee No. 4.” 

This meeting of March 9 had completed a very comprehensive set 
of preparations for the strike if it came. The committees of the asso- 
ciation at once swung into action. Committee No. 1 enrolled a large 
number of men in various other cities to come to Chicago to act as 
strikebreakers, if needed, on a per diem basis, “as the time might come 
when it would be necessary to do this work over again, and it was 
desirable that the men should feel that they were treated fairly.” Some 
were brought to Chicago, where they were quartered at the expense of 
the association, receiving regular wages while held in readiness there.** 
The switchmen had been informed of the unanimous decision of the 
general managers to resist their demands and they evidently knew 
something about the preparations being made. They were getting more 
than they had bargained for, and the prospect of winning a strike 
seemed dim. The grand master of the Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation informed Chairman St. John on March 13 that the switchmen 
had decided not to strike. The managers’ united action and prepared- 
ness had averted hostilities, at a cost of less than $15,000.” 

At their next regular meeting the managers heard the reports of the 
committees which had functioned so effectively in bringing about this 
gratifying result. Their work had made it seem inadvisable for the 
switchmen to strike, and there was every reason to believe that they 
would have been extremely useful if the strike had materialized. The 
meeting, considering these weapons too useful to be discarded after 
the immediate danger was past, voted to continue Committees No. 1 
and No. 3 indefinitely so that they might be available in future labor 
troubles.** Committee No. 2 was probably already considered a stand- 
ing committee, requiring no further action on it. : 





33 [bid., pp. 19, 21, 22; Railroad Gazette, XXV, 188 (March 10, 1893), U. S. Strike Com- 
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By this time these three committees had more work to do. The Santa 
Fe shopmen wanted an agreement regulating the number and pay of 
the men, their dismissal, apprenticeship, and other similar matters, “in 
such a manner,” according to Chairman Robert Law of Committee 
No. 3, “as not to leave any of these matters to the discretion of the 
company, which discretion is regarded by all the roads as absolutely 
essential.” The management, on the advice of Committee No. 2, de- 
clined to accept the agreement, and the shopmen struck. Committee 
No. 1 established agencies in Philadelphia and Baltimore and, with the 
assistance of the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, soon obtained 
all the men it wanted, “although there was some opposition by labor 
organizations.” It sent these men to Topeka as strikebreakers. The 
strikers soon gave up and made arrangements to get back their old jobs 
if they were not already filled, “but with all the rules then in force 
unfavorable to the company, abolished.” ** The managers’ meeting on 
May 18, after hearing a report on this strike, authorized the treasurer of 
Committee No. 1 to assess the members, on a basis to be determined by 
the executive committee, the sum of $10,000 “to meet possible or prob- 
able contingencies,” the expense already incurred for the Santa Fe 
strike to come out of this fund.** 

Having thus made financial provision for the immediate future, this 
meeting appointed a committee “to consider and report at the next 
regular meeting as to what liability the Association should assume in 
connection with future emergencies that may arise.” *’ Its report, 
adopted by the association on July 20, recommended that when any line 
in the association had presented to Committee No. 2 the demands of 
any labor organization, or of others, for increased pay or changes in 
rules, that committee should make a careful investigation and report 
its findings to the chairman of the association and to the general man- 
ager of the road affected. If that road conformed to this recommenda- 
tion, the affair would become an association matter, and if trouble 
arose, the association would take charge to the extent deemed neces- 
sary, by and with the advice of the general manager of the road, fur- 
nishing men and delivering them to the road, and doing such other 
work as the committee directly interested might determine upon with 
the approval of the chairman and the executive committee, at the asso- 
ciation’s expense. These expenses were to include only certain items 


37 [bid., No. 12, p. 47; see also ibid., No. 7, pp. 30-34, and No. 8, p. 11. 
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unless others were approved by the association in a general meeting: 
(1) the cost of collecting men; (2) the expense of forwarding these 
men to the nearest point on the line which needed them; (3) the 
board and wages of these men until put to work, the duration of this 
period to be discretionary with Committee No. 1; and (4) the cost of 
returning them to their homes if they were not needed.“ 

Committee No. 2 then reported on its activities up to that time. Ap- 
plications for increased pay, it said, were usually based on comparisons 
with rates paid by other roads. Its criterion for judging the fairness of 
a rate was comparison with what other roads in the same area paid. 
It had experienced great difficulty in arriving at satisfactory conclusions 
because of the great differences in nomenclature applied to various 
classes of railroad labor, even in the same territory, and because of 
great variations in rates paid for the same or similar services. It hoped 
that the committee on tabulation of wages would clarify this matter. 
In nine meetings, March 7 to June 11, it had considered nineteen cases. 
Having already reported on the cases of the Chicago switchmen and 
the Santa Fe shopmen, it now reported on the remaining seventeen. 
In eight cases increases were recommended, ranging from very slight 
ones to the granting of all or most of the demands. In six, the conclu- 
sion was that the wages were already fair and that no change should be 
granted. The statements about the remaining three were vague or 
ambiguous. Only one of these seventeen cases had resulted in a strike, 
which was easily beaten.** 

Meanwhile, Committee No. 4, to which had been referred at various 
times the tabulation of wages, the formulation of rules for the govern- 
ment of employees, and the establishment of an employment bureau, 
had made two reports on May 18. As to wages, the committee announced 
that it had classified all employees below the ranks of division super- 
intendent and superintendent of motive power and that it would send 
to all the managers blanks to be filled out: when returned, they would 
be printed in book form and sent to each member. This committee also. 
had had much trouble with the terminology of classification. It re- 
quested the managers to use the terms on the blanks instead of those: 
used in particular localities, in order to make the tables comparable. 
It believed that this work would be of great value to the association.” 

The employment bureau, by the terms of the resolution proposing: 
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it, was to be supported by monthly assessments upon all member roads. 
Its manager was to inquire into the character and previous employment 
of each applicant, securing satisfactory testimonials, so that any road 
in the association might obtain at any time suitable men for any branch 
of its service.** The committee now reported that after long discussions 
it had come to the conclusion that such a bureau would be useful to 
the association in three respects: (1) it would assist in procuring men 
“both in ordinary times and in time of emergency”; (2) it would help 
to “guard against the employment of a man who had proved unworthy 
on some other road”; and (3) it would end “the state of affairs with 
which we are all familiar, that is expressed when a man is disciplined 
by the statement that ‘your road is not the only road in Chicago,’ and 
that ‘employment can readily be obtained on some other road,’ al- 
though an offense has been committed.” Lest this be misunderstood, 
however, the report hastened to explain: 


Your committee is opposed to any idea of blacklisting, but considers that the 
members of the Association should maintain their right to know the previous 
record of any man who presents himself for employment. In what your committee 
has mapped out, there is no intention or provision for a rule which provides that 
because a man has been discharged from one road, he shall not be employed by 
another road: the Employment Bureau will simply secure the information desired 
by any road, a member of this Association, and such road will act as it sees fit. 


Since the bureau would be experimental, the committee suggested that, 
until it had been tried out, its operation be restricted to the Chicago 
district.** When this report was considered at the meeting on July 2, 
a motion to adopt and carry out the committee’s recommendations 
failed to gain unanimous support, and was lost.*° 

By midsummer of 1893 the General Managers’ Association of Chi- 
cago felt that it had demonstrated its usefulness. At the time of the 
threatened switchmen’s strike in March of that year it had emerged 
from the obscurity in which its earlier activities had been shrouded and 
its accomplishments were receiving considerable notice in railroad pub- 
lications. It now decided to try to extend the benefits of its experience 
to railroad managers in other parts of the country. A resolution at a 
meeting on July 21 instructed the chairman to invite the general man- 
agers from other parts of the country, not already members of the asso- 
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ciation, to hear what the Chicago association had been doing and to 
consider the formation of similar bodies in other railroad centers.*° 

Preparations were made for a large meeting on August 17, to be 
held at the Grand Pacific Hotel instead of the usual meeting place in 
the Rookery Building. But the eastern managers failed to come, and 
only a few appeared from other sections. Forty roads were represented, 
including the twenty-four members of the Chicago association. This 
small number, said the Railway Age and Northwestern Railroader, 
illustrated the difficulty of getting general managers to act together.*” 

Chairman St. John opened the meeting with a speech in which he 
reviewed the history of the association and told of its activities and 
accomplishments, listing a dozen subjects upon which it had acted or 
which it had taken under consideration. He devoted more space to 
measures and policies dealing with labor than to any other subject 
except the organization of the Car Service Association, which he re- 
garded as an especially noteworthy accomplishment.** He explained 
the functions of the four important committees of the association, each 
of which dealt with some aspect of labor relations. In discussing the 
united action of the managers in their contest with the switchmen, he 
went so far as to assert: 





The territory covered by the lines members of this organization, is protected 
by the Association, if protection is requested, to an extent that can hardly admit 
defeat, provided demands made upon it should be considered unjust and be [so] 
declared by the committee to which such demands are referred by this Asso- 
ciation.*® 


This was about the time when the American Railway Union was 
beginning to organize locals in Chicago. One of the most effective 
arguments used in persuading railroad workers to join it was that in 
the future strikes would be unnecessary because the A.R.U. would be 
so powerful a combination that no railroad would dare to resist its 
just demands.” 


46 Ibid., No. 10, p. 25. 

47 Railway Age and Northwestern Railroader, XVII, 643 (August 25, 1893); cf. Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, XXVIII, 850 (September, 1893). 

48 The Railroad Gazette thought that the establishment of the Car Service Association was 
worth all the effort that had gone into the General Managers’ Association during Jeffrey’s chair- 
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49 St. John’s speech is in Gen. Man. Asso. Proc., 1892-1893, No. 12, pp. 3-8. 

50 W. F. Guyon, reporter on labor activities for the United Press during the Pullman strike, 
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According to Robert Law’s speech, statistics showed that cost of labor 
had increased more than other operating expenses and that this was 
especially true of the switchmen, because they were concentrated in 
large cities where the work was complicated and they were hard to 
replace. The managers thereupon asked Committees Nos. 2 and 4 to 
join in the formulation of a standard wage scale for the association, 
recommending such changes as seemed necessary.” 

Undismayed by the small attendance at this meeting, the Chicago 
association continued its efforts to proselyte others. Before the meeting 
adjourned it resolved to formulate a plan for the organization of the 
general managers of the United States.” The impression of outsiders 
that they were about to form a single organization similar to those of 
other classes of railroad officials,”* however, turned out to be erroneous. 
A meeting was called for August 31 to promote the formation of other 
associations of general managers. This time fifty-eight roads were rep- 
resented, a better showing than at the previous meeting, but including 
only a small fraction of the four or five hundred officials in charge of 
the railroads of the United States and Canada.” It proposed a constitu- 
tion, similar to that of the Chicago organization, for other associations 
of general managers, and invited them to use it.” 

The Chicago association was now advertising its wares and inviting 
imitation.” No evidence has been foun: showing that this invitation 
was accepted before the A.R.U. strike of June and July 1894. During 
that strike there were references to an association in St. Louis similar 
to the one in Chicago and to a local association in Cincinnati.’ Both 
were probably formed as a result of the strike. 

Meanwhile, the Chicago association had been working on the wages 
problem. On August 30 the joint committee on the formulation of a 
standard wage schedule reported that this problem was too complex 
for a quick solution, and it was referred back to Committee No. 4.” 
By this time the railroads were feeling the effects of the depression to 

51 Gen. Man. Asso. Proc., 1892-1893, No. 12, pp. 47-49. 

52 Ibid., p. 48. 
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56 See article “By a Chicago Railroad Man” on “The General Managers’ Association of 
Chicago,” Railroad Gazette, XXVI, 7 (January 5, 1894), which was a summary and para- 
phrase of St. John’s speech to the meeting of August 17. 
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an extent which made retrenchments in expenditures seem a necessity. 
The managers voted unanimously for a resolution: 
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That it is the sense of this meeting that a reduction of wages of employees, 
however much to be regretted, is imperative, and that Committee No. 4 be 
requested to formulate and present to this Association at the earliest practicable 
moment, the best way of accomplishing that result in the interest of both the 


employees and of the roads.*® 


Early in 1894 they heard two reports on average wages paid to train 
and engine employees by the eastern and western roads of the associa- 
tion. They discussed these reports but took no further action.” Noth- 
ing else of any importance relating to labor matters appeared in their 
minutes before the special meeting called on June 25, 1894, to deal with 
the threatened boycott of Pullman cars by the A.R.U. 

A review of the association’s activities relating to labor problems up 
to June 1894 shows that it was active in this field, when the occasion 
for it arose, from its beginning in 1886, except during the Burlington 
strike of 1888. During the period of Jeffrey’s chairmanship, it acted 
upon or discussed most of the problems with which it was confronted 
later. Many of the member roads disregarded some of the early pre- 
cedents, especially in regard to the boycott during the Burlington 
strike, in which the association took no part. But the precedents were 
there when situations arose in which the managers chose to follow 
them. 

During the early experimental period of the association, no perma- 
nent machinery was established to handle labor troubles: there was only 
temporary organization to deal with each problem as it appeared. This 
experimental period may be said to have lasted until the time of the 
threatened strike of the Chicago switchmen early in 1893. Then prec- 
edents were combined with certain innovations into.a comprehensive 
and coherent system. Committees appointed to deal with various as- 
pects of this problem were made permanent. For the first time the 
association took over the function of supplying new men to replace 
strikers. It adopted a permanent policy of placing all its facilities at 
the service of any member road which faced a strike as a result of fol- 
lowing its instructions, and of apportioning certain expenses among 
all its members. St. John, in his speech of August 17, 1893, may be said 
to have codified these policies and procedures into a system which he 
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regarded as virtually strike-proof. At this time the association deserted 
its previous policy of public obscurity, came out into the open, and tried 
to induce managers in other areas to follow its example. 

This system was hardly the result of any preconceived design. It rep- 
resented the outcome of a series of attempts by the association to meet 
specific problems as they arose with the best measures the managers 
could devise to serve the interests of the companies they represented. 
The result was the implementation of the ideas on certain aspects of 
labor relations of a very important group of railroad executives.” 

In June of 1894, when the association faced the threat of a boycott of 
Pullman cars by the A.R.U., it was already organized to meet any or- 
dinary strike on a single road. The danger at this time, however, ex- 
ceeded anything in its previous experience, for strikes occurred or were 
threatened on all the roads, not only in Chicago, but also throughout 
the territory in which the members operated. This led to an important 
innovation. The general manager of a railroad had a full-time job in 
time of peace. When there was a strike on his road, he had more than 
a full-time job, and could not spend most of his time working for the 
association without neglecting his duties to his own company. There- 
fore, the association hired an unemployed general manager, formerly 
one of its own members, to act as its general manager for the duration 
of the emergency.” The existing committees co-operated with him. 
This strengthened still further the organization which St. John had 
described as almost impossible to defeat. 

During the years 1886-1894, when the Chicago general managers 
were forging these powerful weapons, there had been a parallel de- 
velopment among railroad labor organizations. A group of leaders in 
the railroad brotherhoods were trying to perfect an invincible organi- 
zation which could overcome the resistance of any railroad company 
that tried to deny to labor what its employees considered their just due. 
First they tried to form a federation of all the existing brotherhoods 
which, by exerting their united strength, would be an irresistible force 
which no railroad management could withstand. When the federation 
broke down, they advanced to the next logical step, the formation of 
an industrial union for all railroad workers, and the A.R.U. was born 
in June 1893. When it was drawn into the great strike of 1894 it was 


61 The ideas of late nineteenth-century railroad executives in regard to labor will be discussed 
in a chapter of a forthcoming book by Thomas C. Cochran. 
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still young, undisciplined, and impecunious. Even so, in the first days 
of the strike, it seemed to be fighting the general managers to a stand- 
still. Then the United States government intervened to protect the 
movement of interstate commerce and the mail. The form of this inter- 
vention was such that it strengthened the hands of the railroads and 
impaired the union’s prospect of success. The railroad companies, hav- 
ing gradually perfected a very effective organization for dealing with 
crises of this kind by united action, soon emerged triumphant. 


Donatp L. McMurry, Dryden, N. Y. 








Industrial Emigration in Early Victorian Britain 


INCE the days of Queen Elizabeth, emigration has been a habit 

with the British people. But it was the nineteenth century, when 
almost seventeen million persons emigrated, that witnessed the United 
Kingdom’s most extensive exodus: approximately eighty per cent of 
the emigrants went to North America. A broad, historical explanation 
of the forces that motivated British subjects to abandon their homeland 
can be found in numerous works. Therefore, this paper is an attempt 
to view in greater detail one small facet of a not uncommon, yet en- 
tangling, subject. A series of specialized studies producing greater ex- 
actness of information would perhaps lead to a fuller and more com- 
plete understanding of a topic that has been open to much conjecture. 


I 


The study of British emigration is not primarily a mathematical one. 
Statistics do, of course, contribute to the total picture, but it is the 
relationship between emigration and the British philosophical outlook, 
social organization, and economic well-being that gives to the topic its 
deeper and more basic significance. This essay, covering but a brief span 
of years, traces the material conditions of a few selected trades and 
briefly outlines the emigration activities which trade-unionists and 
utopian thinkers used to ameliorate human hardships. 

While labor organizations were by the forties no longer mere ex- 
periments, the unions had not come to accept “the inevitability of prog- 
ress” that later generations so triumphantly espoused. Rather, they 
tended to look to the past and “the good old days.” They generally 
objected to the introduction of new machinery, the speeding up of 
production, and the unrestricted training of apprentices. Some of the 
more philosophically minded accepted the views of the utopian com- 
munists and their promise of a return to the simple and happy life. 
In an effort to extricate themselves from the recurrent depressions and 
misery occasioned by the new industrial society, many mechanics came 
to look to emigration as a means of escape. And, similarly, in an effort 
to escape from machine competition and a surplus of workers for avail- 
able jobs, trained artisans followed a like course. 


As has been implied, the emigration of tradesmen and factory me- 
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chanics during the forties and fifties was relatively small when con- 
trasted with the departurers from the agricultural areas. Only in years of 
extreme business stagnation, like 1841-1842, did the urban departures 
equal, or nearly equal, the rural exodus.* But this does not detract from 
the immense historical significance of emigration as a force motivating 
the thinking of thousands of British workers. In a sense the subject 
can be compared to the frontier thesis in American history. It was not 
so much the number of persons who went west as it was the idea that 
some were going and that more might follow which motivated think- 
ing. And so it was with emigration. The issues were spawned not so 
much by the number of artisans and industrial workers that left as by 
the psychological effect their leaving had upon the local community. 

Mid-nineteenth century industrial emigration falls into four classi- 
fications. The individually financed and personally managed migra- 
tion of workers and their families probably accounted for the greatest 
number of departures. When employment became precarious at home, 
it was natural for economically free and politically independent people 
to attempt the betterment of their position by individual effort. Since 
such emigration has been most frequently examined and follows a 
somewhat familiar pattern, only the general economic conditions 
which bred the movement need be developed here. 

By the close of the first phase of the Industrial Revolution, the many 
new mechanical advancements useful to society were evident every- 
where, but little thought had been given to the individual man caught 
in the confusing maelstrom of using and producing the new tools. In- 
deed, the industrial worker was often viewed as a kind of necessary 
evil in an otherwise exemplary industrial world. Cyclical depressions 
had reduced employment security for thousands of artisans and op- 
eratives. During the recurrent periods of stagnation, workers, following 
the 1824 repeal of restrictions on organizing, at first centered their 
hopes in broadly inclusive labor unions, social co-operatives, and Ow- 
enite labor exchanges. However, after the failure of the workingmen’s 
organizations in the early thirties, laboring people became more hesi- 
tant to renew their faith in the broad-based unions, and, with their 
eyes more on the past than on the future, they agitated for repeal of 
the 1834 Poor Law and for relief through other active political meas- 
ures. Directly effective media, such as emigration clubs and coloniza- 


1john Finch, Jun. (compiler), Statistics of Vauxhall Ward, Liverpool (Liverpool: Joshua 
Walmsley, 1842), and Arthur Redford, Labour Migration in England, 1800-1850 (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1926), p. 107. 
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tion societies, also came under common discussion and were generally 
accepted as personal and positive solutions for their plight. Thousands 
of better-skilled mechanics had already gone to the United States where 
the growing textile mills and new iron smelters, plus pottery works 
and cutlery manufactures, offered an ever-widening outlet for British 
workers. 

For a decade and a half following 1836, with the exception of the 
two or three prosperous years in the mid-forties, the industrial cities 
from the south Midlands to southern Scotland counted their unem- 
ployed by the thousands. Writers, lecturers, clergymen, and influential 
groups from the upper and middle classes argued that emigration was 
the answer to the dilemma faced by the unemployed. Provincial news- 
papers devoted columns of print to the distress of local industries, and 
often unrealistically supported any design that seemed to promise re- 
lief. Other journals suggested that, since philanthropic gifts, church 
relief, and Poor Law assistance had become inadequate to meet the 
unprecedented demands created by the host of the unemployed, em- 
igration was the only apparent remedy. The Colonists brazenly prop- 
agandized its chief object, emigration: 


You find trade bad; you are out of work; you scarcely make the two ends meet 
at the best of times; things do not look as if they would improve; they may grow 
worse; and you feel you do all you can, working early and late, that you and 
those you love best may sink from the station you hold and even starve at last.? 


The poor needed no one to depict their poverty for them, or to ap- 
praise the merits of leaving a jobless country. Assistance from friends 
in America, personal savings, gratuitous gifts, and the sale of meager 
stocks of household furnishings enabled some to finance their emigra- 
tion. Newspapers throughout the mid-century years gave countless 
notices of Midland operatives leaving for a seaport, American-bound 
vessels departing with a party of skilled mechanics on board, poor Scot- 
tish artisans or English railway-construction laborers being crowded 
into a ship’s steerage, or little bands of rough-looking Cornish and 
Welsh miners waiting along the Bristol Channel, Cardigan Bay, or the 
Mersey River to embark for America. 

It is difficult to know the extent of the labor emigration as emigrant 
occupational records were not kept at British embarkation ports until 


2 The Colonist, No. 1 (1848), p. 3. The Colonist was edited by William H. G. Kingston and 
published under the authority of the Society for the Promotion of Colonization, a group pri- 
marily interested in Australian emigration. 
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the mid-fifties. And even the accounts are of little worth as, for ex- 
ample, thirty-one thousand of the some forty-five thousand adult males 
leaving the United Kingdom for the United States in 1856 were listed 
as laborers or unclassified; however, over a thousand each of miners, 
mechanics, and carpenters, as well as eight thousand in some fifty 
other trades were specifically classified. The same trades were repre- 
sented in the British North American statistics although, since only 
5,753 adult males entered those colonies in 1856, the numbers were in 
smaller proportions.* 





II 


A second division of industrial emigration was that sponsored by 
the trade unions. By the early 1840's, after several years of depression 
during which trade-union strikes had rarely succeeded and many of 
the labor organizations had disintegrated, trade-unionists seized upon 
the unique and somewhat perverted philosophy of strength through 
emigration. Contemporary emigration propaganda, breakdown of 
labor’s strike tactics, and the prevailing supply-and-demand philosophy 
caused many trade-unionists to adopt the wage-fund theory of their 
employers. The unionists, after admitting that strikes were, worse than 
futile, reasoned that only by depleting their ranks could they hope to 
prosper individually. To carry the idea into fruition, trades discouraged 
and curtailed apprenticeship training, and organized committees to 
foster and finance the departure of their members. They had accepted 
Cobden’s dictum that: “Wages rise when two masters run after one 
workman; wages fall when two men run after one master.” * An al- 
lied theory also expounded was that if British workmen would go to 
the United States in a sufficiently free manner, wage levels of the two 
countries would equalize, and bring not only a great boon to the em- 
igrants, but a comparable improvement for the workmen who re- 
mained at home.® The concept meant that union members should 
finance the departure of their co-workers so that higher wages would 
be paid to all. 


3 Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, Seventeenth General Report of the Emigration 
Commissioners, 1857, Sess. 2, XVI [2247], Appendix No. 6. 

4 Arnold Toynbee, Lectures on the Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in England 
(New York: The Humboldt Publishing Co., 1890), p. 168. 

5 The theory was presented in a pamphlet by James Marcara entitled Address to the Working 
Classes, on the Advancement of Their Conditions and Circumstances (Edinburgh: R. Tofts, 
Publishers, 1846). Found in Public Record Office, C.O. 384/88. 
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In keeping with the supply-and-demand philosophy, several com- 
positor unions formed emigrant-aid societies, and in 1853 combined to 
establish the National Typographical Emigration Society. Participation 
by individual members was voluntary. Most complete and detailed 
plans, outlining a weekly scale for contributors, time and method of 
selecting members eligible to leave, and the manner of deciding upon 
the destination of emigrants, were formulated. Over three hundred 
union members were then unemployed, and the society anticipated 
that four or five hundred members would be enabled to leave Britain 
within two years. Actually only a few emigrated, as the unwillingness 
of even idle members to leave contributed to the rapid dissolution of 
the society.° 

One branch of the society, the London Compositors, however, main- 
tained its organization and prospered until late in 1856. Members who 
had been sent to Australia were still sending remittances back to Eng- 
land to assist others to follow them.’ With the recession of 1857, the 
society experienced financial hardships which led to internal dissension 
and the ultimate dissolution of its emigration committee on June 10. 
In the four years preceding that date, the London Compositors alone 
had spent £800 on emigration benefits.” But as other trades were en- 
gaging in similar operations on the local, regional, or national level, 
they were not exceptional in their promotion activities.° 

Another emigration function can be found in the trade-union ex- 
penditure records where, not uncommonly, several pounds were an- 
nually charged off as assistance for certain union members and their 
families. When a union organizer or strike leader was placed on an 
employer’s “black list” and chances of finding further employment 


6 Webb Collection, London School of Economics, E, Manuscripts: Compositors; Miscellaneous 
Historical, Sect. A, XXX, 20ff. See J. W. Crompton, Report on Printers’ Strikes and Trade 
Unions Since January 1, 1845, and Abraham Warnhouse, Prize Essay. 

7 The Typographical Circular, New Series, No. 32 (November 1, 1856), p. 281. The 
Typographical Circular was published by and interpreted the emigration work of the London 
Compositors. The Typographical Societies’ Monthly Circular reported on provincial emigration 
and The Scottish Typographical Circular discussed the union’s emigration promotion north 
of the Tweed. 

8 See issues of The Typographical Circular for the years involved. Especially No. 35 (Jan- 
uary 15, 1857), p. 298, and No. 4o (June 19, 1857), p. 338. 

9 The Society of Brush Makers; The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Machinists, Mill- 
wrights, Smiths, Pattern Makers, etc.; The Journeymen’s Steam Engine Makers and Millwrights’ 
Friendly Society; The Manchester Mechanics and Engineers’ Friendly Society: The Flint 
Glass Makers; The Friendly Society of the Operative Stonemasons of England and Wales; 
The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners of London; and The Society of Journey- 
men Bookbinders of London and Westminster, as well as several other trade unions, fostered 
emigration programs. 
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within the trade were rendered unlikely, the union accommodated 
such persons by quietly paying for their emigration. 

One of the first trade-emigration societies to attract unusually wide 
contemporary notice was that of the pottery industry. Of the more 
than twenty thousand workmen engaged in British pottery production, 
the vast majority was located in the area designated as “the potteries” 
in northern Staffordshire. The six or seven principal towns within the 
potteries had first attempted organization in the twenties, but with 
almost immediate failure. In the thirties, Robert Owen had stimulated 
a second experiment in unionization, which collapsed primarily be- 
cause of improvidently conducted strikes. At Martinmas, 1843, the sea- 
son when working arrangements for the future year were made, a 
rumor that the employers planned to reduce wages quickly resulted 
in the formation of a remarkably well-organized third potters’ union. 
Each branch of the trade founded a lodge in its community, which in 
turn chose delegates to a central committee whose function it was to 
plan the over-all operations of the union.”® The new organization was 
in no sense radical; rather, its sober objectives were to secure higher 
wages and better working conditions for the employees. The Potter's 
Examiner and Workman’s Advocate, a small, cheap newspaper tend- 
ing to have a moral and conservative tone, was also started."* 

Until the forties, with pottery processes surprisingly similar to those 
in ancient Egypt, the industry had experienced little of the mechanical 
improvement inherent in the Industrial Revolution. One or two man- 
ufacturers introduced minor pieces of machinery in 1844, only to with- 
draw them quickly when the moral and physical wrath of the workers 
became pointedly manifest. The spark, however, had ignited a psy- 
chological blaze in the minds of the operatives, since they came to be- 
lieve that within a matter of days their jobs, homes, and very lives 
would be snuffed out by a “godless” machine. 

William Evans, editor of the potters’ newspaper, promptly came for. 
ward with the answer. Directing the paper toward emigration pro- 
motion, Evans attempted to demonstrate that as machines replaced 
men the surplus laborers must emigrate. He cited the failure of former 
unions to achieve any substantial gains through strikes as proof that 
only by depleting the ranks of the workers within the trade could con- 
ditions be actually improved. As Evans evolved his thesis, he became 


10 Harold Owen, The Staffordshire Potter (London: Grant Richards, 1901), pp. 1-49. 
11 The first issue of The Potter’s Examiner and Workman’s Advocate, \ater entitled The 
Potter’s Examiner and Emigrant’s Advocate, was published on December 2, 1843. 
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more and more an apostle and prisoner of his own ideas, and finally, 
losing all sense of proportion, blindly assumed that emigration could 
right all the wrongs of English society. 

Correspondence, emphasizing the wealth and plenty of potters who 
had emigrated to the United States, was published in the Examiner, and 
by May 1844 the Potters’ Joint Stock Emigration Society had been 
formed and registered according to act of Parliament. Letters request- 
ing information and possible credit terms on large land purchases in 
America were sent immediately to various local, state, and national 
officials, including President Tyler..* The plan was to secure 12,000 
acres of land, divide it into allotments of twenty acres each, construct 
buildings, bring a few acres under cultivation, and, after shareholders 
had balloted, drawers of the lucky numbers would emigrate with all 
expenses paid. All were to contribute to the emigration of a few for 
the good of all. With the union paying over £70 weekly to unemployed 
members, the departure of surplus workers seemed both feasible and 
beneficial. Meetings were held and over four hundred one-pound 
shares, payable in weekly installments, were sold. Some of the indi- 
vidual lodges purchased shares in mass, other branches tried to collect 
extra dues for emigration, and many devoted part of their regular dues 
to the purpose. But the sheer novelty of the project, coupled with the 
conservative and traditional attitude of the people, produced much 
skepticism throughout the potteries, and had not further unemploy- 
ment and talk of machine competition stimulated the movement it 
probably would have died in infancy. 

Perhaps two thousand persons, approximately half of whom com- 
pleted their installment payments, subscribed as stockholders in the 
emigration society. In late 1845, three officers of the organization were 
chosen to go with their families to America to buy land and make prep- 
arations for future mass emigration. Dinners and farewell gatherings 
held for the departing members gave wide publicity to the enterprise. 
Virtually the entire public press of the Midlands took some notice of 
the affair."* Running low on finances, the emigration society exploited 
the enthusiasm to add new stockholders, reinstate relapsed members, 
form branch organizations, and get related and subsidiary fund-col- 
lecting enterprises into operation. After considerable confusion, the 


12 The Potter’s Examiner and Workman’s Advocate, 11, No. 16 (September 14, 1844), 1233 
II, No. 18 (September 28, 1844), 138-39; II, No. 19 (October 5, 1844), 147. 

13 The Staffordshire Mercury, Sheffield Times, Liverpool Mercury, Leeds Eastern Counties 
Herald, and Nottingham Review gave considerable attention to the potters’ experiment. 
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agents in America were forwarded £600 with which they purchased 
land in what later became Columbia County, Wisconsin; soon after a 
town site was chosen and christened Pottersville. During 1846, the 
central committee of the Potters’ Trade Union was actually, though 
not officially, taken over by its own emigration society and came to 
exist only as a front for the latter agency. As the union disintegrated, 
branch pottery trades, breaking away because of the union’s growing 
supineness, paradoxically formed other emigration associations. The 
Mutual Assistance Society for the Removal of Surplus Labour fashioned 
by the hollow-ware pressers was almost identical with the project from 
which they had withdrawn. 

In late 1846, with the number of unemployed increasing and the re- 
lief money having been expropriated by the emigration society, the 
potter’s union again seemed to have dissolved. Evans, however, amassed 
sufficient funds to send eight families, forty persons in all, as the first 
contingent to the new estates being opened in Wisconsin. Leaving early 
in 1847, they awakened unparalleled publicity for Evans’ emigration 
society. Bands of musicians accompanied them for miles on their way 
to the Mersey, while the canal from Staffordshire to Liverpool was 
lined with thousands of cheering spectators. Inspiration from the em- 
igrants’ departure, coupled with the actual introduction of machinery, 
gave the Evans’ group a new lease on life. Other trades were galvanized 
into forming branch emigration organizations which, although arrang- 
ing their own transportation, planned to purchase land from the pot- 
ters. A multitude of financial investments, the proceeds from which 
were to be used for emigration purposes, never passed the talking 
stage, but tended to stimulate public confidence. Approximately twenty- 
five additional families were sent out by the potters, but during 1847- 
1848 conditions in the industry steadily grew worse and many were 
unable to sustain further emigration contributions. Reports of the dis- 
satisfaction and chaos prevailing in Wisconsin cooled the ardor of 
others.”* 

Asa dying gesture, in 1849, Evans and two or three friends, stumping 
the country, spoke in most major cities and threw the membership of 
the society open to all trades. Offices were opened in various towns; four 
different information addresses were listed in London alone. Abandon- 














14 Accounts differed widely regarding the number emigrating from 1847 to 1849, but some 
placed the figure as high as two hundred families. A more reliable source indicates that at 
the beginning of 1849 Pottersville and community boasted 134 immigrants. Few emigrated after 
that date-—‘The Potters’ Emigration Society,” Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, XII, No. 302 
(October 13, 1849), p. 140; Sidney’s Emigrant’s Journal, No. 18 (February 1, 1849), p. 139. 
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ing cool reason and logic, they propounded emigration as the cure 
for all of Britain’s industrial ills. By the autumn of 1850, the potters’ 
journal, trade union, and emigration society had all ceased to exist; 
William Evans dropped from the British press and platform; and only 
a few score potters, digging in the dark loam of Wisconsin instead 
of working the light clay of Staffordshire, were left to remember the 
episode.” 

While the potters’ emigration society was the most extensively ad- 
vertised, it was not the only one of its type. At least fifty thoroughly 
worked-out and widely publicized workingmen’s emigration proposals 
had been circulated during the thirties. But even this number was insig- 
nificant when compared with the manifold schemes of the forties. 
County emigration societies, financed by profit-seeking stockholders 
yet designed to help the local mechanics and artisans to emigrate, were 
transient suggestions, but were followed by more permanent urban 
organizations like the City Colonial Society and Central Emigration 
Office of London."® Also during the early forties, the national lottery 
idea came into vogue. After tickets were sold, drawers of lucky ballots 
were to receive ship passages and sometimes, in addition, small plots 
of colonial lands.” 

With the return of distress in the late forties, all the old emigration 
ideas, plus new ones, were presented. During the fifties, the number of 
societies formed diminished rapidly; however, after Canada threw open 
homestead tracts in the Ottawa and adjacent districts, several English 
emigration companies proposed to convey shareholders to the free 
Canadian territory.'* Perhaps no accurate estimate can be made of the 
stimulus given to labor emigration by the widely circulated proj- 
ects. That a few workers were assisted is certain; that more lost their 
few invested shillings was inevitable. But, more important, the bring- 
ing of the movement into a close personal focus engendered an em- 


15 On June 8, 1850, meeting at Fort Winnebago, Wisconsin, members of the Potters’ Em- 
igration Society filed a memorial bitterly denouncing the management of the society. They 
explained that virtually none of the promised benefits had been forthcoming in America, and 
warned that others should not be so foolish as to make the same mistakes. Only a few, how- 
ever, chose to return to England—The Northern Star and Leeds General Advertiser (Leeds), 
August 17, 1850, p. 3. 

16 The Emigration Gazette and Colonial Settlers’ Universal Guide (London), No. 12, Jan- 
uary 8, 1842, p. 6; and No. 19, February 26, 1842, p. 4. 

17 The Colonial Gazette (London), No. 192, July 27, 1842, p. 466; “Emigration by Lot and 
Lottery,” Fisher’s Colonial Magazine and Commercial-Maritime Journal (1842), pp. 268-72 and 
402-4. 

18 Ottawa, the Future Capital of Canada. . . . Hints to Emigrants (London: Algar & Street, 
2858). See inside of front cover. 
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igration climate which made the hitherto unreal seem plausible. Ex- 
patriation now began to appear logical to thousands enmeshed in what 
seemed a hopeless “slew of despond.” The umbilical cord that had 
tied many to country, society, and occupation was easily cut when land 
or employment, traditional British properties, was promised in Amer- 
ica and was no longer available at home. The paradoxical statement 
that only in America could the truly independent Englishman be 
found began to take on a personal meaning. 





III 


Coupled with the trade-union enterprises went the activities of a 
third group of emigration promoters, the utopian communists. They, 
of course, not only capitalized on the economic distress of the workers, 
but emphasized the political inequalities of society as well. Suffrage, 
not having been extended to all classes in the 1832 reform, created a 
fair field for agitation and reputed injustices, while the more than six 
hundred Mechanics’ Institutes in Britain in 1850, since they had not 
yet passed into the hands of the middle class, allowed for the circulation 
of many novel and unorthodox ideas. 

Limited numbers of British socialists, following the pattern of sim- 
ilar French and German groups, emigrated to the United States during 
the forties. Being loosely organized and generally managing their own 
affairs, the parties inevitably broke up upon arrival in America.” 

In the revolutionary year 1848, Etienne Cabet and the British section 
of his Icarian communist organization were quite active in London. 
It was to England that Cabet had fled in 1834 and there that he, after 
becoming a close friend of Owen and reading Sir Thomas More, 
turned from democrat to utopian communist. Owen, being especially 
hopeful about Texas, was probably responsible for Cabet’s choosing 
that region as the seat for his utopia. British radicals showed some re- 
sponse to the Cabet appeal, as Monday night meetings were held at 13 
Newman Street, off Oxford Street, and newspapers like Spirit of the 
Age and Le Populaire, and the pamphlet, Communists of Icaria, were 
sold. News of the Cabet emigration to Texas, published in the pam- 
phlet entitled Address of the British Section of Icarian Communists to 
the Proletarians and Others of Great Britain and Ireland, was first circu- 
lated in November 1848.” 

19 The Times (London), June 19, 1843, p. 7. 


20 “The British Section of Icarian Communists,” Bulletin of the International Institute for 
Social History, No. 2 (1937), pp. 84-88 
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The number of British influenced to emigrate as a result of Cabet’s 
Texas utopian plan is unknown, but John Alexander of Mauchline, 
Ayrshire, an interested, but not convinced, supporter of Icarianism, 
sailed from London with other radicals, many of whom were Dutch 
and German, for New Orleans in November 1848. Alexander, being 
“particularly anxious” about Cabet’s experiment, would not, however, 
“commit himself” to the scheme, but although Cabet and his party of 
French Icarians did not go on to Texas from New Orleans, Alexander 
did. He lived there several months before he returned to England dis- 
illusioned with utopias and republics.” 

An emigration scheme meeting with little more success than the 
Cabet experiment was devised by George Sheppard, editor of The 
Eastern Counties Herald at Leeds.” Sheppard, a convert to Fourierism, 
had traveled over the Iowa and Wisconsin teritorities in 1843, and upon 
seeing the relative prosperity of English immigrants, many of whom 
had been members of British co-operative societies, conceived the idea 
of founding a communal settlement in Iowa. Becoming a great propa- 
gandizer for Iowa immigration, he was especially pleased on learning 
in the spring of 1849 that Cabet had not gone to Texas, but was leading 
his party up the Mississippi in order to settle, Sheppard believed, at 
Fort Madison, Iowa.”* An emigration society formed at Hull in the 
autumn of 1849 engaged Sheppard to help select the site for a settle- 
ment. Quickly deciding upon Iowa, Sheppard sailed from Liverpool on 
May 15, 1850, with a small party of mechanics and artisans. Arriving 
in New York late in June and hurrying on to Davenport, Iowa, they 
purchased 2,000 acres of mixed timber and prairie land in near-by 
Clinton County and divided it in proportion to the individual invest- 
ment. The immigrants settled on their own estates, but co-operated in 
building the village of Welton. Within a few months, however, the 
operatives and tradesmen found frontier life far removed from their 
former occupations, and by the autumn of 1851, having forsaken their 
farms, they had scattered to towns and cities again to practice their 
trades.”* 


21 The Reformer (London), No. 5, May 26, 1849, pp. 34-35; and No. 14, July 28, 1849, 
Pp. 107. 

22 Grant Foreman, “Settlement of English Potters in Wisconsin,” The Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, XXI, No. 4 (1938), p. 387. 

23 Sidney’s Emigrant’s Journal, No. 33, May 17, 1849, p. 259; and No. 36, June 7, 1849, 
p. 281. 

24 Jacob Van der Zee, The British in Iowa (Iowa City: State Historical Society of Iowa. 
1922), p. 28. Basic information on the community was originally taken from Wolfe’s History 
of Clinton County, Iowa (1879). 
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These two utopian ventures (and there were many others) with 
their unrealistic planning, laxness of organization, and unsound ec- 
onomic basis demonstrated, perhaps even more lucidly than the projects 
of the trade unions, the extent to which emigration had stirred a prac- 
tical and down-to-earth people. This was not the mere investment of 
a few hundred pounds in a risky venture by those who could afford 
it, but rather the investment of a man’s life and his entire resources, 
including those of his family, in an experiment involving life itself. 


IV 


Radicals among the laboring groups followed a fourth precept in 
their views on emigration: that of active opposition. To the Chartists 
and others advocating political and economic reorganization within 
Britain, emigration allowed the decaying edifice of society to with- 
stand the forces of progress and delayed the abolition of an unjust 
system. They maintained that their plan of action would not necessitate 
the departure of the lower classes, but would produce a decent liveli- 
hood for all workers within their homeland. 

Chartist leaders only grudgingly admitted that emigration was ever 
justifiable. Denouncing it as transportation of the innocent, they flatly 
opposed it during the early and again in the late forties when their or- 
ganization was gaining in strength. Some persons feared that Chartist 
fanatics might even watch embarkation ports intercepting and deter- 
ring uneducated and superstitious folk from leaving.” Later, after the 
Chartist program seemingly had failed, they somewhat mellowed and 
agreed that departures occasionally might be necessary. Nevertheless, 
maintaining their basic premise and reasoning that only a false political 
and social system could make it advantageous to cross the Atlantic for 
bread, they cursed the conduct of those who called into existence the 
cruel necessity for emigration. It could be a beneficial palliative for the 
individuals leaving only at the expense of exhausting the chances for 
healthful recovery within the community left behind.” 

25 The Colonial Gazette (London), No. 149, September 29, 1841, p. 609. 

26 The English Chartist Circular, Il, No. 151 (1843), 395. Charles Cole caught the Chartist 
philosophy in the first verse of his rhyme: 

Sorrow laden, 
Youth and Maiden 
To Canadian 

Wilds may go; 
Eerie thund’rings, 


Wake their wond’rings: 
Will their absence heal our woe? 
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Taking up the Chartist philosophy, George Reynolds, in his radical 
sheet published in both Paris and London, applied the epithets “heart- 
less cruelty,” “base duplicity,” “miserable exile,” “a delusion,” “a mock- 
ery,” “a snare,” “a shame,” “a scandal,” “a crime,” and other deroga- 
tory terms, to emigration.”’ Twisting his logic and ignoring related in- 
tegrants, Reynolds asked why northern Scotland and Ireland were not 
the richest areas in the world if emigration made for prosperity.” 

Certain groups of uninformed and depressed laborers quite com- 
monly refused emigration as the cure for their harassed condition. 
Many persons declined to exchange known misery among friends fur 
an unknown fate with strangers. The government experienced much 
difficulty in its transportation of poverty-stricken emigrants to Australia 
in the thirties, and although there were scores of emigrant societies 
being formed in southern Scotland and emigration publicizers were 
legion, many starving Glasgow and Paisley handloom weavers re- 
fused to leave even during the forties. As late as 1854, after eight years 
of extensive migration from Britain, The Emigrant’s Almanack com- 
plained that, in spite of the prodigious number leaving and obvious 
advantages derived from emigration, a natural dislike still existed to- 
ward it.” That it should be considered strange or perverted for one, 
even though poor, to dislike or refuse to leave his home is a surprising 
view and an indication of the depth to which the emigration philos- 
ophy had penetrated. 

The most extreme radical leaders apparently opposed emigration not 
because of any basic objection, but probably because they hypocriti- 
cally reasoned that the greater the wretchedness at home the more ef- 
fective would be their propaganda. Of such a character was a tract 
entitled Royal Emigration Society Extraordinary. When late in 1836 
King William gave his approval to a plan to take some emigrants to 
Australia, the project was made to appear a conspiracy of the aristo- 
cracy and church to liquidate the working class. A cartoon on the 
pamphlet cover showed the people being clawed from the “eye of 
truth,” England, into the “hell of emigration.” The author sarcastically 
agreed that disposing of a few hundred poor was legitimate, since it 
was the duty of the lower orders to depart so that the “great and good” 
could prosper.*® 


27 Reynold’s Political Instructor (London), I, No. 9 (January 5, 1850), p. 66. 
28 Ibid., No. 10 (January 12, 1850), p. 75. 

29 The Emigrant’s Almanack (London: John Cassell, 1854), p. 17. 

30 Royal Emigration Society Extraordinary (London: J. Sharp, ca. 1836). 
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Pointing up the rebellious spirit of a radical fringe and providing the 
malcontents with additional ammunition with which to incite the 
masses, such scurrilous tracts apparently exerted a minor influence 
upon emigration. 


V 


The great bulk of the emigration from early Victorian Britain was 
of a private nature. It was engaged in by individuals and families who, 
for a wide assortment of reasons, believed that their or their children’s 
opportunities for a better life would be enhanced in the new environ- 
ment and expanding communities of North America. This type of 
emigration was commonplace and is readily understandable. But many 
labor unions preferred a far more encompassing and unique philos- 
ophy. The entire membership of the trade was to be equally benefited 
through the departure of a few. Those not emigrating were to receive 
higher wages and steady employment benefits comparable to those 
whose departure they had helped to finance. This was the dead hand 
of Malthusianism, and it outweighed any really positive solution to 
the unions’ problem. Elimination of a segment of society was deemed 
necessary for the preservation of the remainder. 

The utopians represented an even more sweeping ideal. With the 
cheap land and remote civilization of America, they hoped to escape 
from the corrupted institutions, dingy cities, and confused society to the 
pure, clean, and simple life. Therefore, while individual emigration 
was not in itself a step backward, the basic philosophy behind the 
group emigration as proposed and conducted by labor unions and re- 
lated communal organizations was actually a refusal to face construc- 
tively the issues and necessities of the times. While often unrealistic 
and immature, the Chartists and other radical groups must be given 
credit for at least propounding programs which were to correct basic 
evils by readjusting institutions to men, rather than encouraging the 
workers of Britain to emigrate and trying to adjust the remainder to 
outmoded institutions. 

Fundamentally, the essentially negative philosophy of emigration 
could not and did not replace the need for a positive program which 
would have alleviated the distress of the working people so that they 
could have realized more of the social and economic attainments tra- 
ditionally enjoyed by the upper classes. 


Wizsur S. SHEpperson, University of Nevada 























Review Article 


THREE WORKS ON IMPERIALISM 


It can hardly be questioned that imperialism has been one of the decisive 
forces shaping the world of the twentieth century, or that the analysis of im- 
perialism is one of the most important problems of the social sciences. The vir- 
tually simultaneous publication of three major works on imperialism is, there- 
fore, an event which all social scientists should welcome.! It may be hoped that 
it is also an event which will call forth renewed interest in the subject and will 
stimulate fresh efforts to understand its innumerable complexities. 

It is not necessary to say much about Rosa Luxemburg’s famous work, which 
was first published in German in 1912. It is by now a classic which has won for 
itself a permanent place in the literature of both economic theory in the narrow 
sense and imperialism in the broadest sense.? An English translation was long over- 
due, and now that it has arrived we must welcome it with the greater enthusiasm 
because Dr. Schwarzschild has performed her translator’s job with care and skill. 
My only regret is that the volume does not include Rosa Luxemburg’s long answer 
to her critics which was written while she was in prison during the First World 
War and was published together with the original work in a 1921 German 
edition. The Antikritik, as it is usually called, contains a restatement of Rosa 
Luxemburg’s basic theoretical position which, it seems to me, is indispensable to 
a proper interpretation of The Accumulation of Capital itself. 

It is appropriate that Rosa Luxemburg’s book should appear at the same time 
as Fritz Sternberg’s Capitalism and Socialism on Trial, for Sternberg was orig- 
inally a disciple of Rosa Luxemburg and his early treatise on imperialism (Der 
Imperialismus, Berlin, 1926) was essentially a restatement and elaboration of her 
treatment of the subject. Since Sternberg devotes relatively little attention to 
theoretical underpinnings in the present work, it is valuable to have The Accumu- 
lation of Capital at hand to supply, as it were, some of the missing links. But 
before commenting further on Capitalism and Socialism on Trial, | want to direct 
the reader’s attention to our third work, George W. F. Hallgarten’s Imperialismus 
vor 1914.° 

1 Rosa Luxemburg, The Accumulation of Capital, translated from the German by Agnes 
Schwarzschild, with an introduction by Joan Robinson (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1951), pp. 475; G. W. F. Hallgarten, Imperialismus vor 1914: Die Soztologischen Grundlagen 
der Aussenpolitik europdischer Grossmachte vor dem ersten Weltkrieg (Munich: Verlag C.H. 
Beck, 1951), 2 volumes, pp. xx, 561; vii, 505; Fritz Sternberg, Capitalism and Socialism on 
Trial (New York: The John Day Co., Inc., n.d.), pp. 603 (an “Epilogue” is dated May 1951). 

21 have discussed Rosa Luxemburg’s work and its critics in detail in my Theory of Capitalist 
Development, especially pp. 202 ff. I should perhaps note that my interpretation of her eco- 
nomic theory differs at several points from that supplied by Mrs. Robinson in her helpful and 
sympathetic introduction to the English translation. 

3 For a book with the word “imperialism” in its title, Hallgarten’s may seem to devote unduly 
little space to the colonial and semicolonial countries. This is explained, and I think satisfactorily 
so, by the purpose of the work. “The present work,” Hallgarten comments near the outset, 
“was undertaken with the intention of describing this hunt [for imperialist living space] and 
the mutual struggle of the hunters for the spoils. It is more concerned with the hunters and 
their struggles to the death with each other than with the game they killed .. .” (I, 32-33). 
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I have no hesitation in saying that Hallgarten’s is a great work. It throws a 
flood of light on the whole historical period which led up to the outbreak of 
the First World War; and it expounds, and demonstrates the fruitfulness of, a 
method of studying international relations which can be equally effective when 
applied to other periods. 

The book is not easily classified in terms of the conventional “fields” of social 
science. It is certainly not history in the usual sense, nor political science, nor 
sociology, nor yet economic history. It is, however, something of all these, and 
one of its outstanding merits is that it combines them, not abstractly and in theory, 
but in actual application. For the economic historian, the chief value of the work 
lies not only in the vast amount of new and specialized information it con- 
tributes but also in the way it links development in the economic field to the 
political and diplomatic history of the period. Hallgarten shows how broad 
economic trends—the growth of trusts and monopolies, alternations between 
prosperity and depression, the accumulation of capital seeking investment outlets, 
the expansion of overseas trade, and so on—motivate classes, groups, and indi- 
viduals to act in domestic and international politics. He does this with such a 
wealth of detail and with such massive documentation that the reader cannot 
help being convinced not only of the reality but also of the crucial importance of 
the relations which are being described and analyzed. 

Mr. Hallgarten’s method is to concentrate attention on the forces which can 
reasonably be regarded as decisive for the world situation in the period before the 
First World War—that is to say, on the forces responsible for the international 
behavior of Britain, France, Germany, and Russia (hence the subtitle: “The So- 
ciological Foundations of the Foreign Policies of the European Great Powers 
before the First World War’). The policies of the other powers—iricluding even 
those that are generally accorded “great power” status—are treated as being of 
essentially secondary importance, which means not that they are neglected but 
that they are dealt with only in relation to the policies of the Big Four. Within 
this general frame of reference, Mr. Hallgarten has taken Germany as, so to speak, 
the point of vantage from which to view the scene as a whole. The choice was 
doubtless dictated in the first instance by practical considerations: Mr. Hallgarten 
was in Germany when he was working on and writing the book, and he was 
fortunate in having wide access to official and unofficial archive materials. But it 
is important for an understanding of the nature of the work to realize that it 
could just as well have been written with Britain as the vantage point. It would 
not have been the same book, of course; but it would have dealt with the same 
basic subject matter, only from a different angle. The book, in other words, is not 
primarily a study of German imperialism, despite the space allocated to Germany; 
it is a study of the entire international system of the pre-1914 world. 

The underlying hypothesis which dorninates the work is that every policy or 
course of action which has genuine political significance is the result of a complex 
or “aggregate” of interests. To understand a given situation it is therefore neces- 
sary to identify the decisive interests at stake and to trace the manner in which 
their representatives seek to protect or advance them. This may be a relatively 
easy task if the situation is simple and the interests are either avowed or 
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obvious to the observer. Or it may be an enormously difficult task if the situa: 
tion is complex and the interests are more or less elaborately disguised or 
hidden. 

What, it may be asked, is the nature of these “interests” which play such a 
crucial role? Mr. Hallgarten repeatedly describes them as “sociological” interests, 
but the term is not very helpful. He seems to mean interests which are deter- 
mined by the structure and development of society and which are shared by recog- 
nizable classes, strata, and subgroups. These interests are largely economic 
but not exclusively so. For example, the interest of the German General Staff in 
preserving an elite army and an aristocratic officer corps—by no means an un- 
important factor in pre-First World War German imperialism—could hardly be 
described as an economic interest, nor could the religious interest which bound 
the diverse elements of the Catholic Center Party together and enabled it to play 
a key role on the German political stage. True, these interests can be related to 
and in a real sense explained in terms of economic factors, including those oper- 
ative at an earlier period of German history, but this is a very different thing from 
saying that they are economic interests. Finally, Mr. Hallgarten’s schema allows 
plenty of room for the operation of individual interests, insisting only that they 
must make themselves felt within a framework of socially determined class and 
group interests. Thus a Joe Chamberlain, serving both the family fortune and 
the interests of the Birmingham arms industry, could play a significant role in 
the development of British imperialism—just as the Kaiser’s partiality for a large 
navy could become a part of the “interest aggregate” that drove Germany along 
the fatal road of conflict with Britain. 

This whole approach to the problem of interests, since it regards them as 
socially determined and considers individuals as essentially their representatives 
rather than their source, can be effectively applied only in conjunction with a 
working theory of society and social change. Without such a theory, the interests 
to which crucial importance is attached are left hanging in midair—their interre- 
lation obscure, their direction of change over time arbitrary—a mere congeries of 
“pressure groups” and “special interests.” Mr. Hallgarten seems to be fully aware 
of this problem. He begins with a chapter entitled “Capitalism and Imperialism 
before 1914: A Theoretical Discussion,” in the course of which he specifically 
recognizes that “the fate of those driving social elements—pressure groups, as they 
are called in America—depended upon the general course of social and economic 
development which dominated the whole era” (I, 33). Mr. Hallgarten does not 
devote very much space to this underlying theoretical issue, but it is clear from 
what he does say, as well as from the way he handles his materials throughout, 
that his thinking in this regard was basically shaped by the dominant intellectual 
trends in the German socialist movement during the period of the Weimar 
Republic when the book was planned and written. His theory can perhaps best 
be described as Hilferdingian, and the book, despite the fact that it was not pub- 
lished until nearly two decades later, should properly be counted as one of the 
best examples of that period’s rich and creative literature in the field of the social 
sciences. This is, indeed, well symbolized by Mr. Hallgarten’s dedication of the 
work to “the unforgettable Eckart Kehr,” the young socialist historian whose 
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tragic death at the age of thirty-one cut short a career already rich in achievement 
and full of promise for the future.* 

This is not the place for a discussion of the theory of imperialism; I can only 
record my own judgment that Hilferdingian theory fits the facts of the pre-First 
World War period on the whole very adequately. In a sense Mr. Hallgarten’s 
book is its most convincing vindication: by actually using this theory on a grand 
scale, Hallgarten has proved its validity and usefulness to the hilt. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that Hilferdingian theory is by no means of universal 
applicability. It works much less well for the interwar period, which may in part 
account for the fact that the best work of the pre-Hitler German socialists dealt 
with Wilhelminian Germany; and its direct usefulness in analyzing the present- 
day international scene, in which the two major powers have entirely different 
social systems, would be even more limited. 

* * * 

One of Mr. Hallgarten’s central themes, of course, is the foreign policy of the 
Germany of Wilhelm II, a country with a rapidly expanding and highly trustified 
capitalist economy seeking markets and raw materials in all directions at once. 
German foreign policy under these conditions came to be what Mr. Hallgarten 
calls the policy of Sowohl als-Auch, the policy of “not only but also”—not only 
Continental imperialism but also world imperialism. With France already hope- 
lessly antagonized by the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, this policy soon provoked the 
lasting enmity of Russia and made any serious rapprochement with Britain im- 
possible. In the space of a few years Germany succeeded in driving Russia into 
the arms of France, and Britain into the arms of France and Russia, thus patching 
up what had been by all odds the severest imperialist conflicts of the nineteenth 
century and setting the stage for Germany’s own downfall. 

A remarkable performance without any doubt, and one which historians have 
been strongly inclined to regard as a remarkably stupid performance. Why, they 
ask, did not Germany pursue a policy of “either or’—either an understanding 
with Russia as a basis for overseas expansion, or friendship with Britain as rear 
cover for an overland drive to the East? The advantages should have been obvious 
to an intelligent leadership; indeed, they were obvious to many contemporary 
observers. That Germany persisted on its suicidal course of antagonizing every- 
body, they conclude, must have been owing to weak and ineffective leadership, 
with the Kaiser himself generally bearing a large part of the blame. 

It is one of the great merits of Mr. Hallgarten’s work that he demonstrates— 
conclusively, it seems to me—the superficiality and inadequacy of explanations 
of this kind. He does so not by denying the existence of the factors mentioned: 
after all, there is no doubt that the Kaiser was a headstrong dilettante in the field 
of international relations, nor is anyone likely to argue that his ministers, espe- 
cially Biilow and Bethmann, were strong and effective leaders. But Mr. Hall- 


4 Kehr’s work, published in a number of papers in the theoretical organ of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, Die Gesellschaft, of which Hilferding was then editor, and in his one book-length 
study, Schlachtflottenbau und Parteipolitik, 1894-1901 (Berlin, 1930), is of fundamental im- 
portance to an understanding of German imperialism. Hallgarten’s method is similar to Kehr’s, 
and both show a strong affinity to Hilferding’s Finanzkapital (1910), especially to the last 
section (“Zur Wirtschaftspolitik des Finanzkapitals”’). 
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garten shows that “causes” of this order are out of all proportion to the effects 
they are supposed to bring about, and he clinches his point by marshaling a mas- 
sive and cumulative body of evidence to support an alternative pattern of causa- 
tion which is wholly adequate to bear the burden put upon it. 

To the foreign policy of Sowohl als-Auch there corresponded in domestic poli- 
tics what has come to be known as Miquel’s “Sammlungspolitik”—the policy of 
uniting the main factions of Germany’s ruling classes on a program embodying 
the most important demands of each. The basic idea of this coalition policy, in 
Mr. Hallgarten’s words, “consisted in the creation of a combined system of in- 
dustrial and agrarian tariffs which was then made the financial basis for a navy 
expansion policy, all for the benefit of the Kaiser, the industrialists, and the big 
landlords, and naturally at the expense of the consumer” (I, 412). As a reward 
for supporting this program, the Catholic Center Party received a larger share 
in the management of political affairs and concessions to its special socio-religious 
interests. Note that this arrangement was very profitable to all the participants, 
so much so that none of them was ever seriously tempted to abandon it. But also 
note that by its very nature it precluded the possibility of a rational foreign policy. 
Agrarian tariffs and naval building were insuperable obstacles to good relations 
with Russia and Britain, respectively. “Inadequate attention to the requirements 
of German foreign policy was the innermost essence of this [coalition] economic 
policy. The crutches which supported industry and agriculture were created at 
the expense of the German people as a whole through spoiling their relations with 
the rest of the world” (I, 373). 

It might be thought that the way out of this trap lay in the direction of an 
internal struggle for supremacy between industrialists and landlords. But there 
were two decisive reasons why this apparent exit was in fact closed and barred. 
The first, which Mr. Hallgarten occasionally touches upon but the importance 
of which I think he underestimates, was the common fear of both groups that if 
they should quarrel among themselves they would simply be preparing the ground 
for a seizure of power by the working class. The second reason was that with 
the development of German interests in the Balkans, Turkey, and the Middle 
East, some of the very same elements that were already committed to an anti- 
British naval policy in the West plunged more and more deeply into an anti- 
Russian policy in the East. Mr. Hallgarten appropriately cites the example of 
the House of Krupp, “which while standing beside the Kaiser in support of 
his naval policy . . . helped, through establishing itself on the Bosporus and 
through its connection with the Bagdad Railway, to poison relations with the 
only potential ally which could have given Germany a really sound base for its 
naval policy: the Russian Empire” (I, 394). The truth is that Germany was by 
this time caught in a trap from which the only escape would have been a com- 
plete change of system, which only the socialists advocated and which they were 
still far too weak to achieve. 

This does not mean, of course, that no attempt was made to escape from the 
trap. On the contrary, the two decades before the outbreak of war witnessed 
repeated efforts at rapprochement, now with Britain and now with Russia. But 
the overriding requirements of the ruling coalition always asserted themselves, 
and the upshot was in fact a steady deterioration of relations with both powers. 
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Germany’s mounting crisis was not a crisis of intelligence or leadership; it was 
the crisis of an entire socio-economic system. No one, I should think, who has 
seriously studied Mr. Hallgarten’s work could ever again be in doubt about this 
fundamental point. 

* * * 

Criticism of Mr. Hallgarten’s work can safely be left to specialists with a 
command of the relevant factual and literary material comparable to his own. 
My impression is that they will find the book meticulously accurate in its scholar- 
ship, but that there will be many legitimate differences of opinion about the 
way Mr. Hallgarten has presented and interpreted the hundreds of incidents on 
which he has built his analysis of pre-1914 imperialism.® It is doubtful, however, 
if any criticism of details could shake the general validity of the picture Mr. Hall- 
garten has painted. Here, I am convinced, is a work which is destined to become 
a social-science classic, at once a source book for understanding “the foundations 
of the twentieth century” and a methodological model for others to learn from 
and emulate. 

I am much less sure, unfortunately, that under existing conditions Mr. Hall- 
garten’s work will receive the recognition it deserves. Its history to date is not 
reassuring. Completed immediately after Hitler’s coming to power, the book could 
of course not be published in Nazi Germany. After long efforts to secure sup- 
port from a foundation for its publication elsewhere, Mr. Hallgarten finally con- 
cluded that the search was hopeless. He therefore published a severely abridged 
and popularized edition under the title Vorkriegsimperialismus (Paris, 1935) 
and deposited the original manuscript in the Musée de la Guerre Mondiale in 
Vincennes. During the mid-thirties several sections of the complete work were 
published in professional periodicals and attracted the attention of the Institute 
for Social Research in New York (successor to the famous Frankfurt Institut fiir 
Sozialforschung of the Weimar period). The latter organization retrieved the 
‘manuscript from the museum in Vincennes and had five copies made, which were 
bought in 1939 by the libraries of Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Stanford, and the 
University of California (the Library of Congress and the New York Public 
Library acquired microfilm copies at about the same time). One of these copies 
formed the basis of a brief review by Langer in the American Historical Review 
in 1940. 

All this, of course, was no substitute for publication, but it should have been 
enough to introduce the work to specialists in modern European history and to 
create a demand that it be made available to the profession generally (which at 
that time, in view of the complete closing of the German market, would have 
meant a translation). Nothing of the kind seems to have happened, however, 
and it was not until 1949, when he was invited to Munich as a guest professor, 


5 The nonspecialist reader, incidentally, will want to study Hallgarten with a shelf of good 
reference works at hand. These should include at a minimum an encyclopedia, an atlas, and 
some standard historical treatises on the period 1871-1914. For all but the last twelve years 
of the period, the most useful works are Langer’s European Alliances and Alignments and The 
Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902, to which Hallgarten pays generous tribute. To read 
Langer in conjunction with Hallgarten does more than provide necessary factual background: 
it also shows how much more deeply one can penetrate into the “causes of things” by Hall- 
garten’s methods than by those of the traditional diplomatic historian. 
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that Mr. Hallgarten could finally find a publisher; and even then, he informs us 
in the Preface, publication was possible only at the cost of personal financial 
sacrifice.® 

Unfortunately, the present German edition will not go far toward making the 
work available to social scientists in this country. It is too difficult and long (over 
one thousand pages in all) even for most of those who have an adequate working 
knowledge of the language. But at any rate there is no longer any excuse for the 
continued failure of the specialists and the foundations they advise to recognize 
that Mr. Hallgarten’s is a work of absolutely first-rate importance which should 
be translated into English and published at the earliest possible date. 

* * * 


Fritz Sternberg’s Capitalism and Socialism on Trial begins with the rise of 
capitalism and ends with a look ahead into the second half of the twentieth 
century. In between, it covers an enormous range of subjects, with the focus of 
attention, however, rarely straying far from the central theme of imperialism 
and its effects. 

The best part of Mr. Sternberg’s work, it seems to me, is the analysis of the 
impact of imperialism on the colonial countries which come within its orbit 
(part 1, chap. ii; pp. 367 ff.; and passim.). In this respect, Mr. Sternberg pro- 
vides a valuable supplement to Mr. Hallgarten’s concentration on the conflicts 
among the imperialist powers. Mr. Sternberg shows how and why the development 
of the colonial (and semicolonial) countries, comprising over half the world’s total 
population, pursued a very different course from that of the metropolitan im- 
perialist centers. The mother countries were interested in the colonies as markets, 
sources of raw materials, and outlets for capital investment. For all three reasons, 
the colonial economies tended to develop a special pattern, with capital flowing 
into the production and transport of a few standardized commodities for sale on 
the world market, imports consisting of manufactured goods from abroad, and 
handicraft production being largely ruined. As a consequence of these lopsided 
economic changes, the old integrated societies tended to fall apart, while revolu- 
tionary movements looking to national independence—and beyond to social recon- 
struction—emerged to threaten imperialist rule. The imperialist countries, in 
self-defense as it were, allied themselves more and more closely with the parasitic 
ruling classes in the colonies. In this way the vicious circle was closed. Effective 
reform being permanently precluded by the structure of imperialist rule, the colo- 
nies were doomed to exploitation and stagnation which must sooner or later lead 
to an explosion. 

Mr. Sternberg is much less effective in dealing with the development of the 
advanced imperialist countries themselves. He emphasizes—at times overem- 
phasizes—the importance of imperialist expansion in their over-all economic 
growth, and he attributes the crisis of European capitalism which set in with the 
outbreak of the First World War to the cessation of external expansion. This cessa- 


6 Aside from useful notes, printed in italics and dealing principally with literature which 
appeared after 1933, the published version is substantially identical with the original manu- 
script. Mr. Hallgarten was wise to follow this course. The work gains in stature when viewed in 
the light of subsequent research more than it could have benefited by attempting to incor- 
porate the detailed results of that research. 
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tion in turn is “explained” by the assertion that colonial imperialism had reached 
its “limits” by 1914 (see, for example, p. 90). Obviously this is no explanation at 
all. What were those limits, and why were they reached in 1914? Mr. Sternberg 
throws no light on these questions, which are clearly decisive for his whole 
analysis. For all he says, still less proves, one might just as well conclude that 
external expansion came to a halt, or reached its “limits,” because European 
capitalism entered a period of crisis in 1914. Actually, I believe that Mr. Stern- 
berg’s thesis is nearer the truth, but the way he argues it will not convince any- 
one who is not already convinced—worse still, its obvious weaknesses will only tend 
to confirm in their views those who disbelieve in the causal connection he seeks 
to establish. 

Mr. Sternberg is no more satisfactory when he deals with the Soviet Union 
and the countries which have become associated with it since the Second World 
War. According to Mr. Sternberg, the U.S.S.R. is neither capitalist nor socialist. 
What is it then? No answer. He states repeatedly, and of every period of Soviet 
history, that the dictatorship is becoming narrower, more burdensome, and more 
terroristic. But no attempt is ever made to describe the social base of the Soviet 
regime, still less what is meant by its “narrowing”; and every competent history 
of the U.S.S.R. with which I am acquainted shows that there have been ups and 
downs in the severity of Soviet rule. The inadequacy of Mr. Sternberg’s analysis 
is only emphasized by his description of Soviet economic development, where the 
record is one of unbroken and in many ways unprecedented successes. One wants 
to know what kind of system it is that grows this way, whether economic success 
has not actually led to a broadening of the social base of the regime, and so on. 

Mr. Sternberg is equally disappointing in his treatment of “Soviet imperialism” 
and the “Russian empire” to which it is supposed to have given rise. In analyzing 
capitalist imperialism, both in this and in his earlier works, Mr. Sternberg leaves 
no doubt about what he considers to be the dominant economic forces which push 
countries toward external expansion and the conquest of empires. But when it 
comes to “Soviet imperialism” he specifically states that these economic forces are 
not operative (cf. especially pp. 529-30). What, then, is it that is assumed to 
drive the U.S.S.R. to acquire an empire? Here again one will search in vain for 
an answer. Nor does he seem to be altogether clear on the nature of the empire 
which the Soviet Union is said to have acquired: sometimes China seems definitely 
to be a part of it, and Communist revolutionary activity in Asia is spoken of as 
though it were a manifestation of Soviet expansionism; but elsewhere (for 
example, p. 532) the Chinese revolution is treated as a specifically Chinese phe- 
nomenon—“one of the greatest events in world history, and one fraught with 
tremendous possibilities for world developments in the second half of the 
twentieth century.” 

All of these issues conceal very real problems, no doubt, but I suggest that Mr. 
Sternberg is either confused in his own thinking or has made no serious effort to 
state what the problems are and along what lines solutions are to be sought. 

Finally, it is necessary to say that Mr. Sternberg’s book is very badly in need 
of cutting and editing and, in parts, rewriting. As it stands it is inflated, repeti- 
tious, and often plain boring. Perhaps these weaknesses are in part due to bad 
translation—Mr. Sternberg wrote the manuscript in German—but the translator 
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cannot be held responsible for frequent non sequiturs, absence of transition sen- 
tences and paragraphs, repetition of the same point on the same page—or even in 
the same paragraph—and so on. There is no apparent sense or logic in the way 
Mr. Sternberg quotes authors and sources. Sometimes he quotes a whole paragraph 
to make a point which could have been put more briefly and just as convincingly 
in his own words; even more often an apt quotation or citation of authority which 
is not there would have greatly strengthened his argument. From a technical 
point of view, in short, Capitalism and Socialism on Trial is a thoroughly sloppy 


performance. 
Paut M. Sweezy, Wilton, N. H. 
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CONDITIONS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The Process of Economic Growth. By W. W. Rostow. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. x, 285. $4.50. 


This challenging book divides itself into two parts. Six of the ten chapters are 
devoted to an exposition of a theory of economic growth, with special application 
to the countries of western Europe. The remaining four chapters are applications 
of this theory: they are essentially independent articles, which might well stand 
by themselves. This is especially true of chapters seven and ten; the former is an 
elegant little essay on the impact of war on Britain’s economic growth since 
Richard I; the latter contains critical evaluations of two United Nations reports 
on full employment and economic development in underdeveloped countries. 
Chapters eight and nine deal with the theoretical and practical issues involved in 
determining and measuring long-run trends in the terms of trade. These chapters 
are more closely related to the main theme of the book, because in Mr. Rostow’s 
general theory of western Europe’s economic growth long (Kondratieff) cycles 
are viewed as being associated with alternating periods of expansion (through 
the broadening of the geographical periphery of the Western capitalist economies) 
and intensification of internal investment in the countries of the center (made 
necessary because horizontal expansion periodically overshoots its mark). These 
periods of alternative “broadening” and “deepening” of the predominant forms of 
investment activity are also related to long-range changes in the terms of trade 
between the countries on the periphery and those in the center. Mr. Rostow’s 
empirical demonstration of the fluctuations in the terms of trade (especially in 
the case of Great Britain in the nineteenth century) are an interesting counter- 
argument to the theory of Raul Prebisch on the long-run relations between eco- 
nomic development and the terms of trade of countries producing raw materials 
(see Economic and Social Council Economic Commission for Latin America, 
Economic Survey of Latin America, 1949. United Nations, 1951, chap. iii). 

While these four chapters may thus be regarded as lying primarily in the field 
of economic policy and economic history, the main part of the work is clearly 
centered around economic theory. Although Mr. Rostow sees economic growth 
as a historical process, the main determinants of which are the size and produc- 
tivity of the working force and the stock of capital, his most original theoretical 
contribution is the re-examination of the relations between investment, innova- 
tions, and economic development. In most traditional economic models (for ex- 
ample, in that of Harrod) investment is assumed as given (or determined auton- 
omously) and, therefore, treated as an independent variable. Mr. Rostow con- 
structs a model in which investment is considered as a function of capital yields, 
on the one hand, and sociological and political factors on the other. The con- 
ceptual framework by which the relation between investment and these noneco- 
nomic factors is established is couched in terms of a series of propensities. In 
a like manner, he treats the process of innovation which, it will be remembered, 
Schumpeter dealt with (in spite of some apparent ambiguities) as essentially 
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exogenously determined, as functionally related to prospective yields and the pro- 
pensities (see especially pp. 92-94 and footnote 19 on p. 93). 

Mr. Rostow shows, in my opinion convincingly, that the patterns of western 
European (and primarily British) economic growth, in the period commencing 
with the end of the Napoleonic wars, may be regarded as a response to alterna- 
tive pulls exerted by the prospects of exploitation of new areas coupled with ex- 
pectations of high yields for investment, and by the periodic drying up of these 
high-profit expectations leading to intensified domestic investment with con- 
comitant reinforcement of the domestic capital structure (principally in housing 
and in some public works). Symptoms of this “rhythm” of the alternative forms 
of growth are the fluctuations in the terms of trade between manufacturing and 
raw-material-producing countries and the long-term cyclical movements of the 
Kondratieff. 

Although Mr. Rostow’s model extends to the present, the fact that economic 
growth is predicated on alternations between “horizontal” and “vertical” expansion 
and on the primary role assigned to decision-making based on profit considera- 
tions makes it questionable whether his theory is easily applicable to contem- 
porary problems of currently underdeveloped countries. Much of the develop- 
ment in these countries and the motivation for the expansion of certain lines may 
be independent of profit considerations. And although it cannot be denied that 
areas still exist, in some parts of the world, which permit extension of settlement 
and further horizontal expansion, some of them are not accessible to the popula- 
tions of the developing countries (for example, those in some open parts of Africa 
and Australia are not accessible to the colored populations of South Asia), and 
those that remain are of such limited size that only few underdeveloped countries 
may be able to repeat the pattern of growth which Mr. Rostow stipulates for 
western Europe. 

Another aspect of the book likely to attract controversy is the author’s treat- 
ment of the relevant propensities. He explicitly names six of them. In addition 


‘to the propensity to consume and to have children, he mentions one to develop 


fundamental science, another to apply science to economic ends, a third to accept 
innovations, and a fourth to seek material advance. These concepts are intro- 
duced to “pose certain issues for analysis by the sociologist, the historian, and 
others concerned with non-economic aspects of society” (p. 9). In other words, 
the links between economic and noneconomic factors in this theory of growth 
are to be sought in a closer examination of the propensities. 

Apart from the fact that the last four propensities cannot be measured as easily 
(or even identified so clearly) as Mr. Rostow seems to suggest, it may be 
‘questioned whether they will really call forth concentration by historians and 


sociologists on problems which, from their viewpoint, are relevant in the analysis 


of economic change. Although Mr. Rostow inveighs against the oversimplified 
Marxian explanation, his schema is equally subject to the charge that it exhibits 
a strong bias in favor of economic determinism. As he explains, the propensi- 
ties to develop fundamental science, to apply science, and to introduce innova- 
tions are merely special aspects of the propensity to seek material advance. Thus, 
we are really left with only two other truly independent propensities: those to 
consume and to have children. Although it is granted that this last propensity is 
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subject to noneconomic determinants, there exists a clear, although in detail yet 
largely unexplored, relationship between the number of children a family has and 
its economic conditions. And, surely, the propensity to seek material advance is 
nothing else but an alternative statement of the profit maximization objective. 
The propensity to consume may be looked upon as an alternative, and empirically 
more testable, way of stating that the prevalent motivation of consumers is to max- 
imize satisfaction. These elements have, however, already been present in the 
theories of economic dynamics of Marshall’s successors and have, so far as I 
know, not called forth much understanding among, and co-operation from, social 
scientists in fields outside economics. 

Mr. Rostow’s choice of propensities, moreover, appears arbitrary from another 
standpoint. Why does he include only a propensity to apply science, and not also, 
for example, a propensity to follow a leader or to maintain stable social relations? 
How well can his system accommodate such institutional aspects of society as 
changes in social structure, the development of new elites (for example, in such 
noneconomic fields as government), alterations in religious beliefs and in values 
and ideologies in general? I believe that sociologists and historians who study eco- 
nomic growth would place considerable emphasis on some of these factors, yet 
they do not seem to find easy entrance into Mr. Rostow’s system of propensities. 

I fear, therefore, that the interdisciplinary cross-fertilization which Mr. Rostow 
hopes for will not be forthcoming. I also fear that the book will be found to 
have less applicability to the problems of currently underdeveloped countries try- 
ing to escape their backwardness than is expected. It must be regarded chiefly as a 
new attempt at stating systematically the relations between economic growth 
and Western capitalism. Within these limitations, however, it is highly stim- 
ulating, original, and valuable. 

Bert F. Hosexirz, University of Chicago 


The Cambridge Economic History of Europe. General editors, M. M. Postar 
and H. J. Habakkuk. Volume II, Trade and Industry in the Middle Ages. 
M. M. Postan and E. E. Rich, eds. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 604. £2 6s. gd. 


The second volume of The Cambridge Economic History of Europe has been 
awaited since the 1941 wartime emergency publication of the first volume,. 
Agrarian Life, edited by J. H. Clapham and Eileen Power. In the Preface to the 
first volume (1940), the late Sir John Clapham promised that the second volume 
would cover subjects “urban, industrial, and commercial.” The third would “deal 
with credit and finance, public and private, coinage, prices, the economics of the 
late medieval nation state and medieval economic thinking.” This basic plan 
has been revised. The “urban” matter (and eastern Europe, transport, and ship- 
ping) has been pushed on to volume three, and chapters dealing with commercial 
antecedents and industrial details, called by the new editors “introductory and 
supplementary,” have been added. 

Like the first, this second volume is a series of monographs. These are its 
topics: “Trade and Industry in Barbarian Europe till Roman Times,” V. Gordon 
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Childe, 32 pp.; “Trade and Industry under the Later Roman Empire in the 
West,” Frank William Walbank, 52 pp.; “Byzantine Trade and Industry,” S. 
Runciman, 32 pp.; “The Trade of Medieval Europe: the North,” M. M. Postan, 
137 pp.; “The Trade of Medieval Europe: the South,” R. S. Lopez, 97 pp.; “The 
Woollen Industry,” Eleanora Carus-Wilson, 73 pp.; “Mining and Metallurgy in 
Medieval Civilisation,” John U. Nef, 63 pp.; and “Building in Stone in Medieval 
Western Europe,” G. P. Jones, 25 pp. These titles are given here because the 
specific contents of the volume are not revealed by its general title. 

While each author is a notable researcher within the field here assigned him, 
his article in this volume constitutes a condensed summary of general scholarship 
up to the immediate postwar years. The first three “chapters,” the “antecedent” 
and “external” ones, are introductory, although the Byzantine material might just 
as well be reckoned as part of the core of the volume. All three are indeed handy 
to find in connection with chapters on medieval western Europe. The sketch of 
prehistoric trade and fabrication is especially welcome in a volume on medieval 
economy. It helps kill any unconscious lingering assumption that trade and in- 
dustry in the early Middle Ages were novel, original, or in a stage of early de- 
velopment. 

The three concluding “chapters’—on textiles, mining, and buildings—are the 
“supplementary” ones. They are valuable in their own right; they simplify topics 
brought up in the two long main chapters. They will certainly serve to support 
chapters in the still unpublished third volume. In the chapter on textiles Miss 
Carus-Wilson treats the organization of production, of the workers, and of the 
main producing areas very neatly. Technical processes are simply and very clearly 
described; the plates between pages 376 and 377 are most effective. The shifts of 
leadership from one area to another and the distinctive features of manufacture in 
each are all handled well; no previous work in the field has so successfully com- 
bined detailed treatment with wide scope in time and geography. 

The same things can be said of the monograph on mining. Both articles tie 
processing to commerce, finance, and social organization. Both relate the signifi- 
cance of law and of laws, of ideas and of politics to their topics. In the chapter 
on mining this is especially stressed. 

The work on building is tightly condensed and more English-Northern in 
orientation. Given the universality of ends and means in the craft, however, the 
concentration in northern examples produces only a superficial provincialism. 

Editor Postan personally undertook the largest of the specific assignments. 
It is almost too large. Yet he very carefully knits together the chronologically and 
geographically widespread stores of Frisian trade, Viking trade, Hansa trade, 
and later English and Dutch commerce. In both detail and scope it is really a 
book within a book. 

All this can be equally said of its paired monograph on southern trade. Here 
again the roles of “Syrians” and Moslems, of Venetians and Genoese, Florentines 
and Catalans, of the fifth and of the fifteenth centuries are all fully and clearly 
presented. No more can be asked. Both writers consider coinage, money and bank- 
ing, prices, population, state economics, and economic thought, despite all effort 
to put such things off to volume three. 

This second volume (like the first) will be put to use as a reference work. 
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In this respect it has real shortcomings. Above it was mentioned that each “chap- 
ter” is really a monograph. There are very many instances in which one author 
parallels or even overlaps the materials handled by another author in volume one 
or two. There are even specific contradictions in the factual information (for 
example, text, p. 56, and footnotes, pp. 115, 259) yet there are no cross references. 
Nor is the index in any way complete: in this respect it should not be relied upon 
at all. In these matters the editorial hand scarcely touched the reins. 

Each bibliography, too, is the individual compilation of its author. Of intent, 
the editors neither added nor subtracted, so there are numerous duplications. 
Anyone can quarrel with every other maker of bibliographies concerning admis- 
sions, omissions, and organization. These are all of them highly useful, just as 
they stand. Occasional slips in spelling and orthography can be noted. Each 
author seems to have read his own proof. An important point—except for a few 
items slipped in apparently at the proof stage, the lists contain only materials 
published before, roughly, 1946-1947. 

The maps and plates are good but skimpy. 

The greatest merit of the book as a whole lies in the general agreement of the 
separate nonographs regarding the long sweep of western Europe’s economy 
from late Rome to about 1500. The monographs are so obviously (and explicitly, 
by editors’ policy) not forced into harmony that their over-all concord is the 
more impressive. All handle the 10-11-1200’s as centuries which saw the rise 
of trade and industry not from nothingness or from essential primitiveness, but 
toward a great flowering. Then each monograph points up the phenomena of re- 
traction and recession in the next generations, toward the later 1400’s, stressing 
the rearrangement of all essential patterns. 

For some time moderns pictured medieval economy as fixed, static, uniform, 
and “primitive”; against this they pictured modern economy in opposite terms. 
The well-loved contrast has difficulty surviving these monographs taken collec- 
tively. 

The editors made no effort to bring authors’ usages into harmony; for example, 
ancient Latin, French, and Dutch geographical terms are left just as the authors 
wrote them. The index does not even reflect any co-ordination (e.g., Escaut and 
Scheldt are kept separate, and in some cases of both usages are not indexed at 
all). There is no uniformity in comparisons of coinage: gold franc, dollar, pound 
sterling, and medieval monetary units are all employed. The text also suffers 
from a number of typographical errors. 

Louise R. Buencer anp Rosert L. Reynotps, University of Wisconsin 


Tavistock Abbey: A Study in the Social and Economic History of Devon. By 
H. P. R. Finberg. [Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, edited 
by M. D. Knowles. New Series, Vol. 2.] Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xi, 320. 


The principal contribution of this monograph is a careful study of the economic 
and social developments which took place on the estates of the abbot and convent 
of Tavistock from the foundation of the community late in the tenth century to 
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its dissolution in 1539. Many aspects of the subject are expanded to include the 
situation in the whole county of Devon. The significance of these local develop- 
ments is rendered clearer by frequent comparisons with what was taking place 
contemporaneously in other parts of England. 

The author has utilized the extensive muniments of the abbey, now in the 
possession of the Duke of Bedford, a large number of manuscripts in the Public 
Record Office, and a few documents in other archives. He has derived much in- 
formation from detailed researches on particular phases of the local history, many 
of which were made by Mr. Finberg himself. His familiarity with the literature 
of the general economic and social history of the period is brought to bear ef- 
fectively in his interpretation of the evidence. 

A survey of the acquisition and losses of temporalities by the abbey is followed 
by a chapter on the agrarian landscape. This was affected by the cultivation of 
outfields, by the open-field system, and ultimately by enclosures. From place 
names supported by an occasional later document the probable course of the 
settlement which produced these features is traced and the part taken in it by 
the several classes of Anglo-Saxon society is explained. 

In the social structure of Devon, as displayed in Domesday, the slaves (servz) 
constituted a larger portion of the population than in most counties. The villani, 
the author holds, were in the main freemen and the bordarit were principally 
serfs. He deems it probable that the distinction between the two classes was a 
legal one, though it is the general opinion that bordarii were economically, 
rather than legally, inferior to the villani. By the end of the twelfth century the 
slaves had risen to the class of serfs. The prevalent belief that by the thirteenth 
century the bulk of the free population had been reduced to serfdom does not 
apply to Devon. The serfs on the lands of Tavistock in this period were gain- 
ing their freedom by various methods which are set forth. 

Because much of the soil of the manors of Tavistock was poor, fertilization by 
several methods was practiced. The consequence was a better yield of grain than 
was common in other counties. Pastoral husbandry, which is described, also had 
an important place. The quantities produced and the prices of grains, cheese, 
butter, and wool, and the number and price of oxen purchased and sold are given 
over a long series of years. A final table which compares the receipts in cash 
from pasture farming with those from the sale of grain in various years from 
1298 to 1538 indicates that up to 1427 arable husbandry was more important in 
nearly every year for which figures are available, and that thereafter receipts 
from pasture farming generally prevailed, though not without exceptions in sev- 
eral years. These and subsequent tables provide much other valuable information. 

The account of the production of wool leads to the consideration of the woolen 
industry. This is followed by a chapter on the fisheries and a most instructive 
chapter on the stannary of Tavistock. 

Under seignorial revenues is discussed the income from game preserves and 
warrens, dovecotes, mills, jurisdiction and the weekly market, and other sources 
of revenue from the borough of Tavistock. Illuminating explanations are given 
of the rights and duties of the abbot in his manorial, hundredal, and baronial 
courts and of the status of the borough and of its burgesses. A chapter on the mo- 
Nastic economy sums up the financial liabilities of the abbot and convent, the 
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varying ways in which they utilized their assets during the centuries, and the 
alternation of periods of depression and prosperity. 

This, by far the larger portion of the work, is local history as it should be 
written. It is from thorough studies of this type that we may hope eventually 
to obtain a better perspective of the medieval economic and social history of 
England as a whole. 

The ecclesiastical history of the abbey receives much less attention, mainly 
on account of a dearth of contemporary sources. In the first chapter the acquisition 
of the churches of which the abbot and convent had the advowson or the im- 
propriation is traced; in chapter nine several aspects of the internal organization 
of the community and of its relations to the royal government and to the cen- 
tral administration of the church are explained in general terms; in chapter ten 
the dissolution of the community is treated; and in four appendices further in- 
formation is given. Otherwise there are only occasional references here and there 
to this phase of the subject. 

The book has a number of imperfections. In the table of contents are listed 
three illustrations which are lacking. In several notes blank places are left where 
pages or other data were intended to be supplied (as on pp. 60, 66, 183). Op. cit. 
is sometimes used to the puzzlement of the reader. There is an occasional state- 
ment which seems to be more positive than the evidence warrants. A perpetual 
vicarage established between 1155 and 1160 (p. 20), for example, may not have 
been the earliest known instance (Hartridge, A History of Vicarages, pp. 29, 
209). These are minor faults indeed in a work of so much importance. 

W. E. Lunt, Haverford College 


De Opkomst van de Zaanstreek: De Ontwikkeling van Holland benoorden het 
I] als Factor in de Wordinggeschiedenis van de Zaandorpen. By M. A. Verkade. 
Utrecht: Boekhandel H. de Vroede. [1952.] Pp. 264. Fl. 6.90. 


The Zaan is a waterway—channel rather than a river. In the Middle Ages it 
was one of many watercourses linking the broad, shallow meres of North Hol- 
land with one another and with the outside world. Its length is a scant ten miles. 
The villages clustered on or near its banks contained even at the height of 
their prosperity a relatively small population. Until the -nineteenth century they 
remained without corporate organization, having only elementary administrative 
powers, no guilds, no ecclesiastical autonomy, and no voice in the States of Hol- 
land. Yet this group of semirural communities achieved European reputation 
for industrial mechanization and efficiency in the seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries. The rise of the Zaan area remains almost unique in the economic 
history of Europe, and historians have been content to ascribe it to effective 
adaptation of the windmill to a variety of industrial purposes, notably for sawing 
timber used in ship- and house-building. M. A. Verkade, after an examination 
of the available data, offers the more convincing explanation that the develop- 
ment of the Zaan villages and pre-eminently of Zaandam resulted from the inter- 
action of many factors. Especially interesting is her emphasis on the hydraulic 
history of North Holland, the changes in water communications effected through 
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centuries of diking, damming, and draining which eventually made the Zaan the 
principal channel by which shipping from North Holland could reach the IJ, the 
Zuyder Zee, and the open sea. There were other factors. The unsuitability of the 
marshy soil to agriculture early turned the energies of the inhabitants to animal 
husbandry and fishing, and exports of dairy products, cured meat, and cured 
fish paid for imports of essential foodstuffs and raw materials. Toll-freedom, 
granted to many of the villages by the counts of Holland in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, became an asset of no mean consequence as the local traf- 
ficking of the villages broadened into a seafaring, freight-carrying, East-West 
trade bringing grain and ships’ materials from Germany and the Baltic to the 
west, and returning eastward with salt from the Biscay ports of France. The 
flatness of North Holland made it ideal terrain for windmills, and the striking 
substitution of machines to do the work of hands, which in towns met powerful 
obstruction from the guilds, had free play in the Zaan villages. The practice of 
investing small savings in small properties and enterprises, as ships, mills, train 
cookeries, etc., furnished capital on a small scale, but Amsterdam was only six 
miles away and metropolitan capital, as Dr. Verkade shows, played a conspicuous 
role in the expansion of Zaan industry, commerce, freighting, and fishing. 

The work rests wholly on published sources and literature which are indeed 
substantial as the bibliography attests. One is surprised, however, that no archival 
material is cited, nor is there indication of research in the rich resources of ar- 
chives of towns having economic ties with the Zaan, except for consultation of 
such as are already in print. The villages themselves, unblessed by municipal 
machinery for making or preserving records, left little of their early history on 
paper. Notarial protocols for Zaandam, most important of the villages, begin 
only in 1638. The most flourishing period in the history of the Zaanstreek, the 
second half of the seventeenth century, for which presumably ampler materials are 
available, lies beyond the scope of Dr. Verkade’s work, which is limited to the 
rise of that area. English and American historians, especially those interested in 
the relations of rural to urban economy, will be grateful for the English sum- 
mary of the book’s contents, but may wish that the maps were made more in- 
telligible to non-Hollanders. 

VioLteT Barsour, Vassar College 


The Growth of the American Economy. Second edition. Edited by Harold F. 
Williamson. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xiv, 946. $6.00. 

Economic Development of the United States. By John R. Craf. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1952. Pp. xi, 598. $5.00. 

Economic Forces in American History. By George Soule. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1952. Pp. viii, 568. $4.75. 


The postwar ever-normal granary seems to call for an annual crop of two or 
three new or revised textbooks on American economic history, and the 1951- 
1952 harvest was a bumper, with two new surveys and one revised version. 

The latter, under Harold F. Williamson’s editorship, is a bigger and better 
successor to the 1944 edition (reviewed in this Journat, IV, 240-41). The pages 
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have increased from 817 to 960, the chapters from 32 to 48, and the roster of 
authors from 26 to 27. While new themes have been added—mining, light manu- 
factures, and domestic marketing—the chief change is the division of the last 
ninety years into two periods, with 1918 as the divide, and the treatment of 
each topic in two installments instead of one. The new edition has all the merits 
and defects of the old. The merits spring from the fact that each contributor 
is a specialist in the subject with which he deals. Hence the volume is an anthol- 
ogy of essays or monographettes, up-to-date in their historical or theoretical 
scholarship, refreshingly dispassionate in their treatment of topics that are often 
described as struggles between villainy and virtue, sometimes illuminatingly de- 
tailed, impressive in their array of footnotes or references to unpublished theses, 
and occasionally heavy laden with four-syllable words—as, for example, “ex- 
ogenous” three times in eight lines, without explanation of the word’s meaning. 
Yet the book has not fulfilled the purpose for which it was, perhaps facetiously, 
planned, as the text to end all texts. Neither Mr. Somers’ series of three excellent 
chapters on “The Performance of the American Economy” nor the editor’s brief 
introduction to each part—only six pages in all—really succeeds in tying these 
special studyettes together into a book. Advanced students may already have 
enough general knowledge of the story to prepare them for tackling what is 
virtually an encyclopedia arranged topically and chronologically rather than 
alphabetically. For beginners it is too long and difficult. 

John R. Craf’s book is neither long nor difficult; rather it may be too easy, 
even for college beginners. In less than six hundred pages it traverses the well- 
beaten track from Columbus to Korea, telling the tale clearly, methodically, and 
calmly, with many pictures and an occasional dash of descriptive color, ration- 
ing the last fifty years to less than one third of the space. But I am surprised 
that the author, an economist and head of an economics-commerce department, 
pauses so infrequently for a bit of economic analysis. And I am disquieted by 
some of the explanations he does give, and even more by the number of facts 
which are not factual. To take a few, the British national debt in 1763 was 
thre zeros more than £130,000 (p. 75); the clipper did not hold a dominant 
position on the high seas “during much of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” (p. 199); the “number of families” on farms was not 15,963,965 in 1900 
(p. 287), but only about a third of that figure; the United States did not abandon 
the gold standard in February 1932 (p. 454); the graph of passenger car pro- 
duction (p. 442) seems inaccurate for the years 1925-1935, and that of immigra- 
tion (p. 446) looks wrong for the years 1870-1900 as well as for the periods 
around 1910 and 1920. 

George Soule’s book is even shorter than Mr. Craf’s; is this a trend setting in? 
Three fifths of its space is given to Part II, dealing with the Twentieth Century 
(capitals sic passim), and the preceding four centuries are covered by Part I in 
less than 220 pages. Soule justifies this truncation of the past on many grounds: 
he wants “to illuminate the current scene”; the earlier story has been told more 
often, more fully, and better than the later; the “economic process” has grown 
steadily more complex, thereby calling for more explanation; and for the last 
fifty years “an immense volume of factual material is available of a sort that is 
lacking for earlier periods, making fuller treatment possible as well as desirable.” 
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The presentation of this material is the chief feature of the book. It consists 
of the findings of the National Bureau of Economic Research, of which Soule 
has been a director at large for thirty years; of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
the National Industrial Conference Board, the Federal Reserve Board, the Wash- 
ington bureaus, and every other source of statistical information on every facet 
of the national income, farming, labor, banking, prices, foreign trade, invest- 
ment, public finance, and the rest. The figures comprise much of the narrative 
in some chapters and sprinkle all the others. In addition, there are about three- 
score tables, graphs, maps, pictograms, and other forms of presentation. 

It is good for those of us who cannot keep up with the statisticians and “macro- 
economists” to have gathered together in one volume all these measurements of 
“the fortunes of the nation as a whole,” and to see the possibilities of using “the 
national income as history.” Clapham once said that economic history’s “meth- 
odological distinctiveness hinges primarily upon its marked quantitative interests; 
for this reason it is or should be the most exact branch of history.” The National 
Bureau staff and their allies are getting us near to the day when “or should be” 
can be crossed out of this description, so far as the last fifty (or perhaps a few 
more) years are concerned. But why did Mr. Soule have to subject his readers 
to such colossal forcible feeding? The tables, graphs, and charts fill 384 pages 
of the 311 in Part II, or 12.86 per cent of the space. Some of the tables seem 
unnecessary; some of them are too near the raw-material stage; there is scarcely 
a single reference in the text to the appropriate table; and there is a suspicious 
preciseness about both totals and percentages, with no adequate warning of pos- 
sible margins of error. I am from Missouri when Mr. Soule or Mr. Kuznets or 
anyone else tells me that the flow of goods to consumers averaged $8,056 millions 
annually for the years 1869-1878 and $20,248 millions for the years 1889-1898 (all 
at 1929 prices) (p. 206); or that the value of producers’ durable goods (in pro- 
ducers’ prices at the 1913 level of the dollar) was 11.9 per cent of the total value 
of commodity output in the decade 1899-1908, as opposed to Io per cent in the 
decade 1879-1888 (p. 207); or that wages and salaries accounted for 64.1 per cent 
of the national income during the years 1919-1938, income of farmers and in- 
dividual enterprisers for 17.5, dividends 6.2, interest 7.4, and rent 5.7 (p. 266). 
If I gave these last figures to a class, some bright student would certainly point 
out that they add up to a total of 100.9 per cent. 

If you can bear up under the figures, the eleven chapters devoted to the present 
century will prove interesting and illuminating. In part they are a condensed 
version of Mr. Soule’s Prosperity Decade (1947) in the nine-volume Economic 
History of the United States. But it must be a saddening thought to their author 
that his account of the causes and cure of the Great Depression bears no resem- 
blance whatever to the current discussions of that historic experience. The first 
nine chapters of the book, though dotted with interesting comments and con- 
clusions, are too brief to be adequate, and are spotted with questionable or inac- 
curate statements, not merely when other countries are referred to but even when 
the topic is domestic. Other American texts have worried me by the weakness 
of their references to external affairs, their failure to place parts of the American 
story in the wider setting, and their inadequate or inaccurate picture of the re- 
actions between the American and the world economies. 
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Mr. Soule does not lessen my concern. For example, he says the North Amer- 
ican continent has all the useful minerals, “save a few such as nickel and tin” 
(p. 4). Is not Canada, which mines go per cent of the world’s nickel, part of 
the continent? The Quebec Act is dated wrongly on page 11, correctly on page 
49, but inaccurately described on both pages. The Embargo was not “ended, 
then clapped on again,” and war was not declared on June 16, 1812 (p. 16). 
If Gallatin recommended “a waterway from Lake Ontario to the St. Lawrence, 
around Niagara’ (p. 93; italics mine), then he must have used the New Yorker’s 
map of the United States, or Niagara shifted from the east end of Lake Ontario 
to the west end during the nineteenth century. If his suggestion was the “fore- 
runner of the plan for a St. Lawrence waterway,” that plan is certainly not 
“still pending in 1950,” for Canada carried it out, with canals around Niagara 
(1829) and along the St. Lawrence rapids about the same time, thus making 
possible direct contact between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic since at latest 
1850. The automatic loom was not available by 1850 (p. 126) or for about half a 
century later. There were certainly not three hydroelectric generators, “each of 
five million horsepower” at Niagara in 1895 (p. 229): five thousand would be 
nearer the mark. Horace Greeley had not “opened his columns” to Karl Marx 
in 1844 (p. 167) or for another seven years. And the American people turned 
to central banking in the second decade of the twentieth century, not the nine- 
teenth (p. 180). Students can be relied on to murder the facts in their blue 
books; there is no need for authors to abet them in their “facticide.” 

Hersert Heaton, University of Minnesota 


ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


The Theory of Economic Policy in English Classical Political Economy. By 
Lionel Robbins. New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. xii, 217. $3.00. 


This volume of lectures represents the fruition of an effort first incorporated in 
a series of lectures delivered at the London School of Economics in 1939, brought 
to completion at the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton in 1951. It bears 
the marks of a long period of gestation: clarity, elegance, consistency of thought, 
and feeling. 

Despite the historical character of its theme, Lionel Robbins’ book is a tract for 
the times and belongs in the grand tradition of economic pamphleteering. He 
aims to combat two tendencies in the thought and training of the younger 
generation of economists: their ignorance of the classical tradition and their tend- 
ency loosely to regard the English classical economists as mere propagandists 
or rationalizers for a system of extreme laissez faire. The latter view may be now 
less fashionable than it was in 1939; and the ignorance of the young economist 
concerning his professional forebears may not be as acute as Mr. Robbins would 
hold. This matters not at all. The polemical basis for these essays gives them a 
vigor and cutting edge notably lacking in most excursions into the history of 
economic thought. 

Although the issues posed by Mr. Robbins are alive today for economists, he 
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limits himself scrupulously to a consideration of what the English classical econ- 
omists wrote and thought. He is not concerned to prove that they were right at 
the time and that their judgments are currently applicable. He aims to show 
merely that their policy judgments were part of a general system of thought about 
men in society that transcended the simple dogma of laissez faire, and to reveal 
that “their candor and their public spirit” entitle them to respect and admira- 
tion. In one brief paragraph only (p. 206) does Mr. Robbins pose what he re- 
gards as the questions on whose answer depends a judgment on the correctness 
of their views and on their contemporary relevance. 

In structure, the book is organized in six lectures. They treat, in turn, the 
general system of thought from which proceeded the doctrine of economic free- 
dom; the classical view of the appropriate functions of the state; the judgments 
and sentiments of the classical economists on policy toward the working classes; 
two lectures on the view of socialism, from Hume to J. S. Mill; and a final 
brilliant essay on the classical theory in perspective. This is, evidently, no pe- 
dantic rehearsal of the views of individual men, but a shapely analysis of the 
classical literature focused on key issues of public policy. 

Doing some violence to the complexity of Mr. Robbins’ argument, it may be 
said that his conciusions are roughly as follows: (1) the basis for the policy views 
of the classical economists lay in a general doctrine of individualist utilitarian- 
ism (as opposed to a doctrine of natural law), which, while recognizing the 
problem of interpersonal comparison, was prepared arbitrarily to set it aside; 
(2) directly from their form of utilitarianism flowed a bias toward the maximum 
use of individualism as a means for achieving social ends, and a suspicion of 
concentrations of power in business and labor, as in government; (3) directly from 
that doctrine flowed also, however, a considerable range of functions for the 
state, both in setting a framework of legal order for economic life and in under- 
taking directly those beneficial economic functions which individuals would not 
undertake for themselves; (4) utilitarianism generated conflicting aims with re- 
spect to income distribution and production—toward greater equality of income on 
the one hand and toward the preservation of private property and incentives for its 
increase on the other; (5) utilitarianism (when combined with the classical doc- 
trine of population, which itself contained conflicting elements) generated con- 
flicting aims with respect to the Poor Laws; factory legislation; workers’ com- 
binations; and, to some extent, even socialism. 

What emerges, then, from Mr. Robbins’ analysis is a picture of serious and 
humane social scientists, seeking to form responsible net judgments, in terms of 
an individualist utilitarianism, in complex situations where that creed, in itself, 
did not furnish a single unambiguous answer. The range of views held by the 
classical economists on issues on which their views are commonly thought to 
have been uniform is, indeed, impressive. Mr. Robbins has once and for all laid 
to rest the notion that their policy positions were glibly arrived at by a uniform 
overriding application of the single standard of extreme laissez faire. Mr. Rob- 
bins would also assert that, although their conceptions carried with them ex- 
plicit and implicit biases, the classical English economists approached issues of 
public policy as scientists, seeking, by an orderly and rational process, to weigh the 
cost and advantages of alternative lines of action for the people as a whole. 
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Mr. Robbins’ sharply limited message concerning the system of thought of the 
classical economists is, I suspect, unchallengeable. And, as noted earlier, except 
for the posing of a series of questions, he does not proceed beyond that message. 
His book should, nevertheless, serve to stimulate and to broaden contemporary 
discussions of public policy, both by dramatizing the individualist utilitarianism 
which still informs the thought of most modern economists and by revealing 
the dilemmas confronted in its rigorous application, many of which remain un- 
changed after a century and more of economists’ experience with political econ- 
omy. 

If there is a complaint to be made of Mr. Robbins’ exposition, on his own 
terms, it is that he does not probe into the reasons why, in Britain of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, an individualist utilitarianism took so deep a hold. 
Although the attacks on the classical economists were often addressed to their 
conclusions, superficially read, these attacks proceeded in some cases from a 
sense that an individualist utilitarianism on the British pattern did not suit 
the culture and historical problems of other societies. At its core the creed of the 
classical economists made sense because Britain had developed over preceding 
centuries a responsible class of enterpreneurs who were prepared morally and 
technically to undertake the creative and risky acts of innovation and investment 
on which economic progress depended. Against a background of rapid progress 
in real income per capita many social inequities and acknowledged evils could 
be judged to be outweighed by countervailing advantage; and the institutional 
foundations of the whole system of production deserved the protection it was 
generally accorded in the classical prescriptions. Put another way, the application 
of individualist utliltarianism leads to quite different patterns of economic, social, 
and political policy when imposed on different societies. In the long run, if this 
attractive and civilized creed is to survive, its practitioners must respect the va- 
riety of prescriptions that may legitimately fow from it under varying circum- 
stances. 

W. W. Rostow, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Welfare Economics in English Utopias: From Francis Bacon to Adam Smith. 
By J. K. Fuz. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1952. Pp. 113. 7 guilders. 

The Development of Economic Thought: Great Economists in Perspective. 
Edited by Henry William Spiegel. New York: John Wiley & Sons; London: 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1952. Pp. xii, 811. $6.50. 

New Fabian Essays. Edited by R. H. S. Crossman. Preface by the Rt. Hon. C. R. 
Attlee. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1952. Pp. xv, 215. $4.00. 


The first two of these volumes wholly, and the third in part, are concerned 
with economic thought, and thus many links (such as the anticipations in the 
seventeenth century of Fabian thinking) could be found between parts of one 
book and another. Emphasis on this kind of relationship, however, would tend 
to distort the purposes for which these books were prepared; consequently they 
will be treated separately in the chronological order suggested by their contents. 

Mr. Fuz has selected brief tracts and longer treatises from those mercantilist 
decades before economics achieved the status of a science to illustrate the range 
of ideas which anticipated modern welfare economics. After dealing briefly with 
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Bacon’s New Atlantis, the first utopia in which the unlimited possibilities of 
science are explored, Mr. Fuz discusses his chosen utopian writings under the 
following classifications: Middleway (Samuel Hartlib, 1641; Peter Chamberlen, 
1649; and William Goffe, 1649[?]); Collectivist (Gerrard Winstanley, 1652; 
Peter Cornelis Plockhoy, 1659; and Robert Wallace, 1761); and Individualist 
(John Bellers, 1695, and Bernard Mandeville, 1705-1728). The last named was a 
precursor of laissez-faire economics, but even he accepted with the others the 
role of the state as a regulator of economic affairs. All the writers made proposals 
which were intended as practical suggestions for achieving full employment. 
From their varying points of view none of the writers enunciated a consistent 
economic theory, but they made acute observations and suggestions which de- 
serve recognition by the historian of economic thought. 

These and many other facts and comments are presented clearly enough by 
Mr. Fuz, but unfortunately the book is far from being a model of good organ- 
ization or scholarly conciseness, and it abounds in solecisms, verbal ineptitudes, 
and misprints. Mr. Fuz seems to me to be well versed in modern economics and 
his bibliographical references are well chosen for this book, but he should not 
only have had expert editorial guidance in English, he should also have made 
himself a better historian of seventeenth-century England. 

About the second volume under review (edited by Henry William Spiegel) 
Kenneth Boulding justifiably says in a foreword that it “must not be dismissed 
as a scissors-and-paste job, designed to make a quick dollar or impress a dean.” 
The work brings together some of the best writing of economists about their 
professional predecessors. This is a good idea for a book and involves consider- 
able editorial industry and skill. The volume includes articles, reprinted either 
in their original or in an abridged form, excerpts from larger works, and, in 
three instances, previously unpublished studies (Ragnar Frisch on Wicksell, 
J. M. Clark on J. B. Clark, and Colin Clark on Pigou). All appear as discrete 
essays maintaining a high level of critical acumen and literary grace. The editor 
has made his selection more comprehensive than it otherwise would have been 
by himself translating into English for the first time eight essays—including 
Marx on the physiocrats, Halévy on Sismondi, and Demaria on Pareto. Before 
each essay in the book there are very brief but adequate comments about both 
the economist being appraised and the appraiser. 

The editor presents, through his essayists, a unique history of economic think- 
ing in the Western world, classifying everything before Adam Smith as “the dawn 
of economic science.” Three essays (Aristotle on Plato, Tawney on medieval 
thought, and Heckscher on the mercantilists) bring us to the eighteenth century, 
but even Cantillon, Galiani, and the physiocrats are grouped with the pioneers. 
From Adam Smith to the present, economists are placed in five categories—the 
classical, socialist and reformist, historical and institutional, marginalist, and 
modern. In the choice of economist-critics, as well as in the subjects of the essays, 
a wide range in points of view is maintained; oniy four of the critics (Keynes, 
Tawney, Hayek, and Viner) are assigned two articles each; all the other authors 
appear as such only once. Ten economists, however, are justifiably chosen as 
both author and subject—Smith, Mill, Marx, Jevons, Walras, Marshall, Veblen, 
Mitchell, Keynes, and Schumpeter. 

Obviously a book with 44 separate articles written by 40 essayists could be 
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properly analyzed only at great length. To select a few items for special comment 
would be invidious. Thus the brevity of this notice is not to be taken as an index 
of the value of Mr. Spiegel’s collection. 

Our third volume concerns the present and future of Britain, but it has an 
important link with the recent past. Fabian Essays of 1889, edited by Bernard 
Shaw, had a long and unexpected vogue. Their practical fulfillment, if not the 
actual evidence of their persuasiveness, is in the welfare state of Britain today. 
Their very success, however, as well as the altered world of 1952 necessitates the 
formulation of new policies if the Fabian Society is to continue providing the 
intellectual leadership for a dynamic Labor party. Thus, extended discussions 
were conducted by a score of Fabians, and out of their common deliberations 
eight of their number have individually written New Fabian Essays. 

Like their predecessors, the new Fabian essayists do not attempt to lay down 
a party line. They, too, are just “communicative learners,” and they reveal dif- 
ferences among themselves. R. H. S. Crossman, in his provocative opening 
essay, freely denounces the late Ernest Bevin’s policy in the Middle East, whereas 
Denis Healey pays tribute to Bevin’s capacity for leading the Labor party from 
a naive to a realistic conception of power in foreign affairs without impairing 
the moral base from which the party operates. None of the essayists, however, 
allows differences to constitute a rift, nor does the shadow of Nye Bevan’s struggle 
for power within the party hang over them. These writers are, like the old 
Fabians, non-Marxian, noncatastrophic, and nonutopian in their thinking, but 
unlike their forerunners they do not assume that historical processes are auto- 
matically on their side. Thus, for them, an intelligent empiricism is not enough; 
a positive philosophy, a sense of direction, and consciously operating human wills 
seem now imperative to the success of a reforming party in a Britain much more 
sensitive than ever to the impact of world events. 

The new Fabians are separated from their predecessors, also, in their aware- 
ness of the dangers of a new managerial autocracy and in the profundity of their 
belief in democratic processes and in equality. Roy Jenkins devotes his pene- 
trating analysis to the concept of equality, and all the writers, perhaps partly as 
a result of recent British experience in war and peace, regard the extension of 
equality, rightly conceived, as a liberating and productive rather than a stulti- 
fying force. None of the essayists, however, including C. A. R. Crosland who 
deals with the mixed society of Britain and Margaret Cole who deals with edu- 
cation, writes in a doctrinaire spirit. Austen Albu has some interesting sugges- 
tions for creating a feeling of common purpose in industries, and Ian Mikardo 
makes a candid appraisal of how the trade unions need to make profound read- 
justments in a full employment economy. John Strachey concludes the book with 
an impressive case for duplicating on a world-wide scale the Labor party’s na- 
tional achievement of correcting the imbalance of economic forces. 

The British Fabians are still very much alive. 

Witison H. Coates, University of Rochester 
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More’s Utopia: The Biography of an Idea. By J. H. Hexter. [The History of 
Ideas Series.] Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 171. $3.00. 


Historical relativism has been the logical inference drawn from the spectacle 
of widely divergent historical interpretations concurrently or successively held. 
These have been particularly evident in European intellectual history, on which 
twentieth-century ideologies, from neo-Thomist to Marxian, have been imposed. 
For such ideological purposes perhaps no sixteenth-century personality has been 
more frequently exploited than Sir Thomas More. Such versions of history, like 
any historical hindsight, have their uses, but they differ significantly from the 
genuine historical imagination employed in reconstructing the thought of a 
famous personality as it was understood by his contemporaries. J. H. Hexter’s 
book, in which he rescues a great man from his modern interpreters, is a bril- 
liant example of how historical imagination can be persuasively used. Incidentally, 
by basing his historical reconstruction on what is no less than scientific evidence, 
Mr. Hexter has effectively challenged the skepticism of the relativists. This is so 
even when insufficient evidence leads him to make what he calls an “educated 
guess.” 

At the beginning of his book Mr. Hexter makes it clear that the meaning of 
Utopia can be found without help from conclusive answers to all the questions 
which may be raised about More’s complex personality; but the circumstances 
under which the different parts of Utopia were written are important for an 
analysis of its meaning. Thus Mr. Hexter gives us “the anatomy of a printed 
book” by demonstrating with a detective’s skill which sections of Book I and 
Book II of Utopia were done in Netherlands in 1515 and which in London in 
1516. 

In analyzing Hythloday’s discourse on Utopia Mr. Hexter’s main contention is 
that More really meant what he said, and did not say what Aquinas or Marx or 
anyone else would have meant. More was no social revolutionary in the modern 
sense, but his contemporaries, including Erasmus, had no doubt about his inten- 
tion to use the ideal of Utopia, with its elaborate presentation of a community 
of property and goods, as the most powerful kind of criticism of sixteenth-century 
society. What distinguishes More’s Utopia from any modern ideal common- 
wealth, with its emphasis on the satisfaction of wants, is the absence of Ben- 
thamite assumptions. More did not believe that human nature would be changed 
by the transforming of institutions, but the uselessness of money and the restric- 
tion of wants in Utopia were designed to curb the human propensity to sin, espe- 
cially the sin of pride. On the other hand, in contrast with Plato’s Republic or 
monasticism, Utopia was “an austere republic of self-respecting equals” (p. 91); 
it allowed for neither the class dominance of the Republic nor the self-abasement 
of the monastery. Utopia was, in short, neither classical, medieval, bourgeois, nor 
socialist in conception; it was sui generis, the work of a realistic and sensitive 
Christian humanist. 

In the last part of his book Mr. Hexter discusses the reasons for More’s insert- 
ing in 1516, between his previously written introduction and Hythloday’s dis- 
course, the section designated by Mr. Hexter as the Dialogue of Counsel. If 
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his Utopia had been printed as written in 1515, More would have fulfilled his 
pedagogical role of expounding the ideal standards of society; it was not con- 
sidered his task to find expedients for realizing these ideals, whether by revolu- 
tion or by statesmanship. Nevertheless, before publishing his Utopia he faced the 
dilemma of a Christian humanist who was requested to join the King’s Council. 
For the time being he did not yield. The Dialogue of Counsel, probably in 
essence the conversations between Erasmus and More in the summer of 1516, 
sharply exposes this dilemma by balancing Hythloday’s eloquent formulation 
of the case against serving a power-hungry ruler with an equally effective argu- 
ment for the duty of making the best of such an opportunity. It is Mr. Hexter’s 
view that when More chose the alternative of entering the King’s service less than 
two years later he in no way departed from the convictions he had expressed, for 
the practice of Henry VIII under Wolsey’s guidance seemed to have changed. 
The king was putting restraints on his rich and powerful subjects, ruling eco- 
nomically, and pursuing a peaceful foreign policy. Thus in 1518 More could not 
renounce his obligation to help in making good statesmanship better. At the 

same time he could not be expected to foresee the tragedy that awaited him. 
Although Mr. Hexter’s is a short book, the foregoing summary does far less 
than justice to its exacting scholarship, creative insights, and penetrating logic. 

It deserves to be regarded, I think, as the definitive interpretation of Uzopia. 
Witison H. Coates, University of Rochester 


Johann Joachim Becher, 1635-1682. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Merkantilis- 
mus. By Herbert Hassinger. [ Veréffentlichungen der Kommission fiir Neuere 
Geschichte Osterreichs No. 38.] Wien: Verlag Adolf Holzhausens Nfg., 1951. 
Pp. viii, 272. 6s 72. 


The author of the book under review is a relative of the renowned Austrian 
geographer Hugo Hassinger and his work was accepted in 1944 as Habilitations- 
schrift by the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Vienna. It deals with one 
of the outstanding German mercantilists who has been treated before. But Mr. 
Hassinger used newly discovered material and goes beyond earlier writings on 
his subject. 

This very satisfactory book presents the ups and downs of Becher’s checkered 
career, his writings, his influence on later writers, and his contribution to eco- 
nomic development. A child of the Barroco, the many-sided thinker and author 
was a scientist, a political scientist, an educator, a philosopher, a politician, and, 
last but not least, a typical seventeenth-century projector. As such he was a fore- 
runner of the modern creative entrepreneur, a fact not seen by Mr. Hassinger. 
Actually, it could hardly be seen by him, for intensive research pointing in this 
direction had not even started at the time Hassinger wrote his book. 

I have been pleading for years for a concerted effort to explore the history of 
mercantilism as a system of economic thought. Such research is timely now that 
Heckscher has presented mercantilism as a system of economic policy. Preparatory 
to that project we would like to see many more studies of the kind which Mr. 
Hassinger has undertaken. That is to say, we need many more monographs on 
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the great mercantilist thinkers of all nations who, because of Adam Smith’s un- 
just dislike for his predecessors, have been neglected and widely misunderstood 
by modern scholars. 

Fritz Repiicu, Harvard University 


Economic Anthropology. By Melville Herskovits. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xiii, 547. $5.75. 


Many early studies of primitive economic life had an important drawback: 
their major emphasis lay in the relationship of economic institutions to the total 
social structure, and there was a tendency to forgo detailed study of economic 
processes themselves. In studying the distribution of goods from a chief to his 
tribesmen, for example, the earlier anthropologists emphasized the social setting 
of the distribution, the socio-political motives involved, and the submergence of 
economic life in the total life of the tribe. Economics was treated as only one 
facet of society, and although this position is methodologically unassailable, it 
led to a slighting of the detailed facts of economic life. It is also important to 
know exactly what goods the chief distributed to his tribesmen, in what quan- 
tities, and under what circumstances, and in general terms that would permit 
comparison with other peoples. This would mean less attention being paid to 
the social matrix of economic life and more to the detailed facts themselves. 

This weakness of the early studies of primitive economics has led to the appear- 
ance of a new “school” of anthropologists who have devoted themselves to 
studies of primitive economic life in great detail, using the terminologies of 
economic analysis in order to make comparisons between different societies. Less 
emphasis is placed upon the uniqueness of each society, and more is placed upon 
such things as incentives, exchange, trade and barter, money, use of capital, land 
tenure, and so on. The goal of this newer group of anthropologists is to derive 
some general principles of economic behavior among primitive peoples out of 
detailed studies of everyday economic affairs. Melville Herskovits’ book is a 
product of this “empirical school” of anthropologists. 

In pursuing the goal of understanding economic life in economic rather than 
social terms, Mr. Herskovits begins by accepting the definition of economics 
that most orthodox economists hold: economics is the study of the allocation of 
scarce means to achieve given ends. Every society, argues Mr. Herskovits, has this 
problem of choice and has developed an economic system within which it is 
solved. Indeed, “it can also be taken as cross-culturally acceptable that, on the 
whole, the individual tends to maximize his satisfactions in terms of the choices 
he makes” (p. 18). Even though the choices may appear to us to be irrational or 
wasteful, in terms of a different social matrix and attitudes they will be seen to 
be rational. 

Mr. Herskovits’ definition of economics, and the terminologies that can be 
derived from it, is the fatal weakness of his book. His definition, of course, en- 
compasses a universal principle that applies to many other areas of life in addi- 
tion to the economic. But it can lead to valid analytical results in economics only 
when applied to a set of market institutions that permits a direct achievement 
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of economic goals. In the modern market, economy allocation of resources is 
theoretically responsive to profits, and maximization of that calculable sum is 
the goal of business enterprise. It is the institutional complex of markets and 
prices, profits and acquisitiveness that provides a mechanism for the making of 
choices in our economy. In such an institutional complex the theory of choice 
has led to the development of modern economic theory. 

In primitive economies, however, economic life is embedded in an institu- 
tional matrix other than that of a system of markets. For example, when the 
economy of a tribe is based upon gift-giving, the institutional framework of 
production and distribution is the prevailing system of kinship and friendship, 
and economic activities become entwined with motives of maintaining and pro- 
moting kinship and friendship ties. “Social motives” become more important 
than the “economic motives” of acquiring goods; resources are used to achieve 
“social goals.” Under such circumstances the theory of choice leads only to 
vague generalizations that satisfactions have been maximized. 

But the fact that economic decisions are made in a framework of noneconomic 
institutions and for noneconomic motives (in the eyes of modern man) does 
not minimize the importance of those decisions in the economic life of the 
primitive tribe. 

Mr. Herskovits is unable to cope with the nonmarket aspect of primitive 
economic life because his conceptual framework is derived from the modern 
market economy. He emphasizes market phenomena and largely ignores the 
remainder of primitive economic life. For example, he asserts that gift and cere- 
monial exchange are “noneconomic” because they are used to obtain “prestige,” 
and devotes only a short chapter to them (chap. viii). This is in. spite of his 
recognition that those forms of exchange are used to distribute goods “in many, 
perhaps a majority of instances” (p. 181). On the other hand, trade and barter 
are treated at great length (chaps. ix-xi), although the author admits that trade 
“Gs usually zntertribal and involves the acquisition of goods not available in one’s 
own group” (p. 181; author’s italics). This is strange economics indeed—prac- 
tically to ignore institutions that channelize distribution within the economic 
system and center attention on what is really international trade. 

Mr. Herskovits’ faulty methodology stems from his definition of what is and 
is not part of economics. Such things as money, credit, value, business enterprise, 
capital formation, and the like are among the major subjects studied in modern 
economics, and he therefore concentrates on them. He has adopted the conceptual 
framework of the economics of the market. Needless to say, such a conceptual 
framework is inadequate in discussing economies in which market phenomena 
are relatively unimportant in channelizing production and distribution. Put 
bluntly, Mr. Herskovits seeks to cram the multifarious forms of nonmarket eco- 
nomic life into the pigeonholes of the market economy, ignoring what will not fit. 
The result is a distorted and inaccurate picture of primitive economic life. 

When Mr. Herskovits gets away from problems of exchange and distribution 
he also gets away from his market-oriented terminology. It is these parts of the 
book that are the most valuable. His discussion of land tenure and ownership of 
property is good: he shows that private property in land, as we know it, does 
not exist. Land is held by the social unit with the individual having rights in it—- 
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that is the general rule found in primitive society and, we might add, in feudal- 
isms like those of Europe. The complex nature of rights to land make a market 
for land impossible. Nevertheless, every primitive society recognizes some types 
of property as privately owned and capable of alienation; the wide prevalence of 
gift giving and ceremonial exchange would be impossible without such property. 
Mr. Herskovits also points out that a labor market does not exist in primitive 
society—there is no labor force that can be drawn upon by an offering of wages. 

A point that is interesting to Veblenians is Mr. Herskovits’ treatment of the 
economic surplus. It is usually channeled into the support of a leisure class of 
rulers and magical-religious officials, and he hypothesizes that the greater the 
conspicuous display and waste of useful goods the greater is the assurance that 
the leisure class will be able to maintain its power and position (p. 415 and 
chap. xxi). 

There is much of value in Mr. Herskovits’ work—if the reader is careful to 
recognize the distortions inherent in his methodology. It has important implica- 
tions for the economic historian. If we are to understand the origins of our 
market economy we must study the nonmarket economic institutions out of which 
it originated. Mr. Herskovits has demonstrated that we cannot fully understand 
those origins if we adopt uncritically the terminology and concepts of modern 
economics. 

It is often said that there must be a union between economic theory and the 
historical method if a true science of economic history is to be developed. We are 
all familiar with discussions of that sort which somehow or other seem not to 
produce any worth-while results. And for good reason. Such a union is exactly 
what must not happen if economic history is to be meaningful. We cannot use 
the methodology of economic theory, derived from a market economy, to under- 
stand economic systems like those of feudal Europe or the ancient dynastic state, 
in which market institutions were, at best, secondary elements in economic life. 

Instead, economic history must develop a conceptual framework that is broad 
enough to encompass both the modern market economy and earlier forms of 
economic life—a conceptual framework that does not force the researcher to 
emphasize the market aspects of an economic system but gives him freedom to 
analyze what in modern economic theory would be classified as “noneconomic” 
institutions. General economic history needs a more flexible approach to eco- 
nomics than can be provided by the theory of the market. 

Dantet R. Fusretp, Hofstra College 


COMMERCE 


Il Regno di Napoli al tempo di Carlo V: amministrazione e vita economico- 
sociale. By Giuseppe Coniglio. Naples: Edizioni scientifiche italiane, 1951. Pp. 
vii, 290. L.1500. 


Administration is Coniglio’s starting point; description of administration fills 
more than half his pages, and administrative documents are the basic source also 
for that part of his study, a substantial part, which is devoted to the economic 
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life of the kingdom of Naples. Much of his best material comes from Spanish 
archives. From Simancas and Madrid as well as from the archives of Naples and 
from various Italian collections, his extensive research has brought together from 
primary sources many interesting facts about the commerce, population, and 
finances of southern Italy. For example, his evidence on the grain trade reveals 
wholesale merchants who bought grain not for export but for storage in their 
warehouses. The dates of the reign of Charles V seem to have set the bounds 
generally of his research, but he breaches these arbitrary limits in his study of 
population and of prices. His series of prices and wages, drawn from monastic 
archives, extend in some cases to as late as 1645. Such series are a welcome addi- 
tion to the story of the price revolution. His explanation of the nature of the 
sources he used and of his procedures in compiling the data are so brief, how- 
ever, that I am left unsure of the nature of his data and of the extent to which 
his series can soundly be compared with those compiled for other regions. 

In general, Coniglio relies on first-class recent studies, such as those of Chabod, 
De Roover, and Braudel, when interpreting his findings. He thus presents new 
facts in their relation to the general picture, but he does not undertake to con- 
sider whether any main lines in that picture need to be redrawn. We are indebted 
to him for a solid, serviceable monograph of value to every student of the sixteenth 
century. 

Freperic C. Lane, Johns Hopkins University 


De Nederlandse Doorvoerpolitiek en de Vrije Vaart op de Internationale Rijn: een 
Schets van het Ontstaan van de Vrije Doorvoer door Nederland. By J. Ratté. 
Rotterdam: Uitgeversmaatschappij Ad. Donker N.V., 1952. Pp. 212. 


The freeing of Rhine navigation and trade from particuicristic controls, taxa- 
tion, and obstruction imposed by riparian towns and states has often and rightly 
been viewed as a triumph of international interests over local and national opposi- 
tion. J. Ratté’s dissertation is concerned with a single aspect of the larger subject: 
the evolution of Dutch commercial policy in the period 1813-1850, as under the 
pressure of changing conditions it gradually renounced protectionist principles in 
favor of a broader and more liberal conception of the uses of Dutch rivers and 
the future of Dutch trade. The author is right in regarding the treatment of the 
transit trade as the test question in this shift of policy, since it was by the Dutch 
rivers—Rhine, Lek, and Waal—that trade descending or ascending the upper 
reaches of the Rhine and its tributaries would naturally pass to or from the sea. 
The kingdom of the Netherlands which came into being on the fall of Napoleon 
had its full share of nationalistic and conservative predilections and sensitiveness 
on points of prestige common to restoration governments. It had also a baggage 
of commercial traditions inherited from the Dutch Republic which were inap- 
propriate to the changed conditions of the nineteenth century. It was hard for 
Dutchmen to realize that the once-famous staple market of Amsterdam could not 
be restored, and that preferential treatment of Dutch shipping and high duties 
on the import and transit trades could bring no advantage but rather injure the 
economy of a country of the size and situation of the Netherlands. Other 
adjustments were required by the formidable presence of Prussia astride the 
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Middle Rhine, the formation of the Zollverein at the Netherlands’ back door, 
and the rapid growth of Hamburg and Bremen as ports attracting German trade 
from Rotterdam and Amsterdam. There was the secession of the Belgian provinces 
in 1830 which raised new problems in connection with the navigation of the 
Scheldt and Maas; there was the new railroad linking Antwerp with the Rhine 
at Cologne. Finally, there was the trend of British policy in the direction of free 
trade which made Dutch persistence in discriminations directed against the trade 
and shipping of other countries difficult to defend. It says much for Dutch states- 
manship that the implications of these changes for the Netherlands were cour- 
ageously faced, and that when efforts to secure joint action with Prussia and the 
other Rhine states for the liberalization of tariff and shipping policies failed, the 
Dutch government proceeded alone to abandon preferential treatment of its flag 
in ports and on rivers of the kingdom and abandoned all restrictions on the 
transit trade. 

The subject is highly intricate and not free from controversial overtones. Mr. 
Ratté is to be congratulated on the clarity of his treatment and on the absence of 
national bias. His account rests wholly on published sources and authorities, both 
Dutch and foreign. Whether research in archives would have thrown new light 
on the subject we cannot know. The story seems substantially complete as it 
stands. 

Viotet Barsour, Vassar College 


Pittsburgh’s Commercial Development, 1800-1850. By Catherine Elizabeth Reiser. 
Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1951. Pp. 247. 


Catherine E. Reiser has contributed an important piece of research to the grow- 
ing body of material on the commercial and industrial development of American 
cities. This particular study was originally presented to the University of Pitts- 
burgh as a doctoral dissertation and apparently was revised for publication. The 
work covers that significant period in the history of the Pennsylvania metropolis 
during which the city emerged from little more than a strategically located pioneer 
trading center to an important commercial and industrial unit some fifty years 
later. 

In a compact and well-documented treatment of the subject, the author has 
examined those forces which aided the economic development of Pittsburgh dur- 
ing a remarkable half century: the fortunate location of the settlement at the 
forks of the great artery of trade and travel to the west; the advantage of abundant 
sources of timber, coal, and iron ore; the servicing center for a growing number 
of settlers along the Ohio and in its hinterland; in time, the western terminal of 
a canal-railroad combination known as the Pennsylvania State System; and a 
commercial population of merchants and industrialists who were aware of the 
potentialities of the city’s future. Miss Reiser has surveyed these in faithful detail 
and has compiled a wealth of information concerning the trade along the Ohio, 
Allegheny, and Monongahela rivers and the eastern turnpikes, which served as 
the early trade routes to the western country, as well as statistical information 
pertinent to the construction of the Pennsylvania State System and its volume of 
commerce, 
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The work can be divided into two general parts, the first consisting of seven 
chapters in which the author has analyzed the natural advantages and transporta- 
tion enterprises which were so vital a part of Pittsburgh’s commercial progress, 
and the second, a group of four chapters, which is devoted to a discussion of the 
city’s merchants and merchandising functions; the commercial rivalries, partic- 
ularly with Wheeling; the role of finance and credit in the commercial structure; 
and an account of the various attempts at building an economic organization. One 
supplements the other, of course, and the two make for a well-organized, com- 
posite study. However, it is in the second group of chapters that Miss Reiser has 
made a significant contribution to the general field of American business history. 
As historians continue to analyze the ramifications of business organization, prac- 
tices, and usages in both the merchandising and financial spheres in various sec- 
tions of the country during its developmental stages, a clearer and more well- 
balanced picture as a whole obviously is attained. The author’s treatment of these 
functions is well done as far as it goes, and this reviewer’s only regret is that 
more space was not allotted to this extremely important area of the study. 

The subject matter is replete with factual detail and interspersed with statistical 
tables which lend a certain aspect of tediousness to the work as a whole. It might 
have been well to have summarized the significance of the statistical tabulations 
and to have placed the tables in footnotes—as was done in some instances—or to 
have relegated them to an appendix specifically designated for that purpose. 
However, one must remember that this is a study designed not for popular reading 
but rather for the business historian to whom facts and figures have an important 
meaning. 

The footnoting is excellent and extensive and the three appendices present a 
goodly amount of specific statistical information with respect to the value of 
Pittsburgh’s manufactures, 1800-1850; the tonnage of Monongahela slackwater, 
1845-1850; and a compilation of the tonnage carried over the Pennsylvania State 
System, 1835-1850. The bibliography pertaining to the subject matter is excellent 
and one who continues research into Pittsburgh’s commercial development will 
be well advised to consult this compilation of materials and sources. The index 
shows patient work and is very helpful. 

Because of the topic and its general treatment, Miss Reiser’s book is not one 
which can be used for a quick survey and this, in the reviewer’s opinion, is all 
to the good. A precise, workmanlike job has been done and the volume deserves 
a place on the growing shelf of books dealing with the business and commercial 


development of the United States. 
Myron H. Luke, Hofstra College 


The Railroads of the Confederacy. By Robert C. Black, III. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 360. $6.00. 


The Northern Railroads in the Civil War, 1861-1865. By Thomas Weber. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1952. Pp. xiv, 318. $4.00. 


From the days of the Civil War itself it has been accepted as axiomatic that 
railways—of both the North and the South—played a decisive role in determining 
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the strategy, tempo, and eventual outcome of the conflict. Yet, for some reason 
hard to fathom, no one, until now, has seen fit to explain precisely how and why. 
That, at long last, is what Robert Black has done for the Confederacy in a mag- 
nificent piece of work which will, I firmly believe, become a classic, not only 
because of its excellence as railway history but for the intimate and revealing 
light it sheds on the spirit and execution of the Confederate war effort. On a more 
modest scale, Thomas Weber has provided a selective fact-laden study of the 
northern roads during the same period which, while valuable in itself as a 
sample documentation of fairly well-known generalities, is particularly apropos 
and useful for the significant perspective it lends—so far as it goes—to Mr. Black’s 
more inclusive volume. Taken together, the two works make an integrated and 
timely contribution to our knowledge of a critically important period in American 
history. 

The first four chapters of The Railroads of the Confederacy give the most 
penetrating analysis available of the southern railway economy—its plant, tech- 
niques, administrative ideas, finances, and aspirations—as it stood on the eve 
of the war. Many of the points established inevitably confirm, of course, situ- 
ations already suggested or assumed: the lack of trunk lines, variations in gauge, 
inadequate junctions, light equipment, antiquated dispatching, and heavy de- 
pendence upon northern capital. But Mr. Black, like George Rogers Taylor in 
his penetrating study, The Transportation Revolution, 1815-1860 (New York: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1951), has obviously scrutinized the old sources anew and 
delved into many papers hitherto untouched. As a result, he offers convincing 
proof that numerous accepted generalities need substantial revision. He demon- 
strates, for example, that the relative increase in railroad mileage between 1850 
and 1860 was actually greater in the South than in the North; it was the latter’s 
advantage in capital investment per mile that provided the significant contrast 
between the sections as well as among individual states in the South. Again, 
although the South lacked means of heavy production, the capacity of railroad- 
owned shops in the region capable of making major repairs and even building 
power and equipment was very considerable. Further, “despite the dearth of 
southern capital, despite the fabled lack of southern enterprise, the railroads of 
the section appear to have been owned and controlled to an extraordinary degree 
by southerners” (p. 40). And, finally (though this example by no means ex- 
hausts the list), Black highlights the extent of state, county, and municipal 
assistance—mostly (but not all) financial—and the inevitable concomitant of 
public control. 

The wealth of information presented in this book, including the superb maps 
and illustrations, and the penetrating conclusions drawn would of themselves 
make Railroads of the Confederacy an outstanding product. But there are, I think, 
two other characteristics that elevate this work to true greatness. Mr. Black pre- 
sents and handles his material with an unobstrusive assurance and fluidity of style 
that can come only from hard-earned mastery of voluminous sources and a deep 
understanding of their meaning. So it is that his intellectual performance is 
utterly convincing. Second, the author—though Yankee bred and trained—is 
sympathetic to the South, as he candidly admits. Hence, while his ingrained con- 
science and professional integrity impel him to record and appraise the facts with 

meticulous impartiality, his own identification with the burning aspirations of 
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the men who knew they were fighting a losing battle constantly brings the story 
startlingly to life. To read Railroads of the Confederacy is not merely to be 
instructed; it is to relive a part of our own heritage. 

Mr. Weber, by his own profession and performance, has by no means sought to 
duplicate Black’s comprehensive study for the area north of the Mason-Dixon 
line. Rather, he has concentrated almost exclusively on how the conflict affected 
the operating and service techniques of the northern lines (including the United 
States Military Railroads) and how, in turn, the railroads contributed to the 
science of warfare. Within this area he does an illuminating and, on the whole, 
convincing job. 

In chapters two through nine Mr. Weber discusses in turn the type and difh- 
culties of wartime expansion by sections, the special operating problems in and 
around Washington, and the varying effect of war upon rail business in the 
North. On the whole, and in sharp contrast to the situation in the Confederacy, 
the United States Government assumed and enforced railway co-ordination, 
while the companies and their officers, with few exceptions, responded whole- 
heartedly. 

Chapters ten to fourteen are devoted to the achievements of the United States 
Military Railroads in the principal theaters of war. This is one of the best parts 
of the book; the increasing efficiency of the corps, based on hard-earned experi- 
ence in each successive task, is extremely well told. Furthermore, there emerges a 
clear and colorful portrait of the extraordinary Herman Haupt who, more than 
anyone else, was responsible for the excellent organization and performance of 
the United States Military Railroads. If anyone needs further proof of the absolute 
indispensability of the railways to n~rthern victory, he can find it in these pages. 

Mr. Weber’s concluding chapter summarizes the rails’ contribution to the 
science of war (mass transportation of troops and supplies, improvements in 
efficient construction and destruction methods, development of special equipment 
such as hospital cars, armored cars, and so on) and war contributions to the 
science of railroading. These latter probably had the more long-run effects. Mr. 
Weber makes a good case for the speeding of co-operation as manifested in 
through freight lines, union ticket offices, and accelerated consolidation into sys- 
tems. Carriage of mail by rail was vastly improved, and added impetus was given 
to the shift from iron to steel in the construction of track and rolling stock and 
from wood to coal as fuel. ; 

The strength of this book, I think, lies in the many specific case examples 
marshaled to illustrate the developments noted above. It also provides welcome 
perspective to Black’s work in several respects. Its principal weaknesses arise 
from the inclusion of what seem to me unnecessary or doubtful generalizations 
based on incomplete evidence, the omission of any maps whatsoever, and failure 
to draw upon certain basic sources directly pertinent to the subject matter. 

As to the first point, Mr. Weber asserts rather naively, concerning the president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, that “Garrett’s views were constantly governed by what- 
ever would bring most income to his road” (p. 28), and, more seriously, that 
“Garrett’s loyalty to the Union was the result of business interests rather than 
personal conviction” (p. 29). Yet the evidence Mr. Weber himself presents (on 
pp. 38, 113, 151, 154, 183, for example) rather convincingly proves that Garrett’s 
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performance either belied these alleged motives or sprang from others far more 
worthy. Again, the entire book seems to disprove—except, perhaps, for the Louis- 
ville & Nashville—that the railroad companies were “reluctant” (p. 94) to co-oper- 
ate with the government. Speaking of the L. & N., I think it hardly correct to 
say that in 1861 it was “the only important western railroad link between North 
and South” (p. 95); it is equally surprising to read that “in 1860 the railroads 
began to participate on a large scale in the carriage of western grain to tide- 
water ports” (p. 5, italics supplied). 

The second point—the complete absence of maps—hardly needs comment. 
Unless one is a Civil War expert or has a detailed map lying before him, the 
countless geographical references to military train movements are utterly mean- 
ingless so far as location is concerned. There should be a constitutional amend- 
ment forbidding publication of any book on railway history without maps. 

Throughout his work, Mr. Weber relies heavily and none too critically for his 
information on various railroads’ published annual reports. In the field of peri- 
odicals he draws almost exclusively from the American Railroad Journal and 
the American Railway Times. Perhaps limitations on his time prevented access 
to such railway archives as are available and to daily papers. But it is hard to 
explain his failure to use such proved secondary sources as Burgess & Kennedy 
and Sipes (Pennsylvania), Clark (L. & N.), Corliss and Gates (I.C.), Harlow 
(N.Y.C.), MacGill & Meyer (general), Merk (regulation), Mott (Erie), and 
Taylor (general), to name but a few. Reference to them would have provided 
a more solid foundation for general observations, made possible a better com- 
parison and contrast of the cases studied, and led to more convincing integration 
of this special subject to the general economy of the times. 

Nevertheless, The Northern Railroads in the Civil War, 1861-1865 is distinctly 
a worth-while piece of work in pointing up particular developments that have 
needed factual substantiation. It is to be hoped that in due course Mr. Weber 
will expand and broaden his study by filling the gaps, revising some of his gen- 
eralizations, and tying his special subject more securely to the framework of 
attendant circumstance. 

Ricuarp C. Overton, Northwestern University 


The Katy Railroad and the Last Frontier. By V. V. Masterson. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 312. $4.00. 


Rarely has a volume on railway history raised such high hopes in advance of 
its appearance as this one. With virtually nothing available (except for Texas 
itself) on the several major systems of the hustling Southwest, it was well known 
that Masterson was enjoying full access to the rich archival material of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas lines, and that a press of national distinction would present 
the fruit of his long labors. Consequently, it is a disillusioning and disagreeable 
duty to report that the final product is so packed with errors, so vague, biased, 
and contradictory that we should all have been far better off without it. 

I should say at once that my judgment is not universally shared. In a signed 
foreword, Grant Foreman asserts that the book “is the result of scholarly re- 
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search in all available fields” (p. vii). Although “informal” and making “no 
pretense of being a definitive work,” adds the author with disarming modesty, 
“, .. it should be understood ... that factual accuracy has been maintained 
throughout” (p. 291). And, finally, pronounces the publisher flatly: “This book 

. is railroad history at its best” (jacket). Not one of these claims, in my 
opinion, has the slightest resemblance to demonstrable truth. 

Consider the matter of accuracy. Referring to the fall of 1873, Mr. Masterson 
says the Texas & Pacific had been chartered “to run between Galveston and San 
Diego but was virtually unbuilt” (p. 202). Actually it was chartered to run 
between Marshall and San Diego, and was operating 217.1 miles at the time 
referred to. Or take this: “When Joy’s Burlington crashed during the panic 
[of 1873], the Hannibal & St. Joe broke loose from the system” (p. 212, footnote 
5). Joy had not been president of the C. B. & Q. since June 1871; the Burling- 
ton never crashed in any panic, paying dividends throughout the 1870's (as it 
has, in fact, continuously since 1863); control of the H. & St. J. was lost by the 
Forbes group on November 6, 1871, over twenty-two months before the panic. 
Or this: “. . . the Union Pacific, built entirely with government loans, none 
discharged” (p. 214). Fact: nearly half the original actual construction cost was 
financed by the company’s own first-mortgage bonds, while the entire govern- 
ment loan to the Union Pacific Railroad was repaid with interest. For additional 
outright errors (utterly inexcusable if, in fact, the author did even a modicum of 
“scholarly research”), see pp. 19, 202, 216-17, 219-20, 264. 

In respect to the time and reasons for changes in corporate control, and in 
respect to finances, the book is hopelessly vague. How and why the various early 
groups achieved dominance is a mystery with few clues (see pp. 13-16, 20, 22, 
24-25); more important, five specific dates—with a more than seven-year spread 
—and two different decades are cited as the starting point of Gould’s effective 
influence on the Katy (pp. 102, footnote 4; 202, 211, 215, 216, 217, 228). Then, 
to compound the confusion, after saying that “the Gould faction finally gained 
the upper hand” (p. 211) and “obtained full stock control” (p. 215), Mr. 
Masterson calmly asserts that Gould “had only a tenuous hold on the Katy (never 
at any time did he have as much as fifty thousand shares . . .)” (p. 225). 

As this last example suggests, contradictions are abundant. At one point the 
author says one might forgive Gould had he carried through Levi Parson’s 
dream of a north-south system instead of trying to build an east-west transcon- 
tinental (p. 206). Yet even Mr. Masterson, in a masterpiece of illogical (though 
surprisingly accurate) summary admits that during 1880-1884 “the Katy ex- 
panded greatly under impetus of millions of new money derived from Gould’s 
great bond and stock issues. . . . The Katy management had a definite plan of 
campaign; it was going... into Dallas, Fort Worth, Austin, San Antonio, 
Houston, and Galveston . . . The plan was finally completed” (p. 228); and, 
by the author’s own testimony, mostly by Gould and Dodge. 

No one, on the basis of evidence now available, would deny that Gould was 
a sharp trader, a ruthless competitor, and perfectly capable of deceiving and 
crushing others to serve his own ends. Yet the fact remains that he was an 
imaginative strategist, a resourceful financier, and a man who, despite his self- 
serving interests, built thousands of miles of key railway lines, including spe- 
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fically large portions of the Katy. One would think that Mr. Masterson (who, 
his publisher says, has been “a student of railway history for more than thirty 
years” [jacket] could manage to give the devil his due without detracting from 
the record of the Katy as “an independent, self-sustaining railroad” (p. 112, 
footnote 4). But apparently he cannot, and therein lies the most serious of all 
the weaknesses in this book: it is so biased, so irresponsible in its undocumented 
but sweeping charges as to cast doubt either on the author’s basic motives or on 
his intellectual competence. 

As one example, consider Mr. Masterson’s indefensible treatment of Grenville 
Dodge. Twice (pp. 218, 222) his International Railway Improvement Company, 
which built most of the Katy’s Texas lines, is characterized, without a single 
shred of evidence, as a “little Credit Mobilier.” Worse yet, Dodge is lumped with 
Gould and Sage as one of a “railroad wrecking gang,” one of the men “behind 
the U. P.’s Credit Mobilier scandal,” and as the person who “bragged that it was 
he who built the Union Pacific—at the fantastic cost to the government of nearly 
$100,000 per mile” (p. 217). What are the facts? Dodge, quite simply, was the 
antithesis of a wrecker; he not only saved several roads through brilliant reor- 
ganizations, but probably built more railway mileage in this country than any 
other man; what is more, he did it economically, efficiently, and with scrupulous 
honesty. Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Roosevelt, the leaders in the financial and 
railway world, and the public testified repeatedly to his integrity. He had (as has 
been amply proved) no part whatever in organizing or directing the Credit 
Mobilier. The U.P. cost nothing like $100,000 per mile (a fact repeatedly docu- 
mented), nor did it eventually cost the government a red cent. Nor did Dodge 
ever, anywhere, brag that he built it at any such alleged figure. Evidently Mr. 
Masterson did not even take the trouble to read the standard biography of Dodge, 
nor, more to the point, did he consider it worth while to extend his “scholarly 
research” into the voluminous Dodge Papers located in the Iowa State Depart- 
ment of History and Archives at Des Moines where, incidentally, he would have 
found more about the Katy in Texas than appears in his entire book. 

Perhaps this is the place to observe that the author is Assistant Director of 
Publicity and Advertising for the Katy; that fact need not, of itself, in any way 
prevent him from also being a good historian, but it presupposes a normal and 
natural community of interest which any reader is entitled to know about. Not 
one mention of this connection appears in the book or, of equal significance, 
on the jacket. 

There are other defects: even for an “informal” book, the documentation 
(which might better have been omitted) is a farce. Sample footnotes in their 
entirety: “Paraphrased from miscellaneous reports” (p. 50, footnote 4); “Traffic 
Manager’s Report” (p. 137, footnote 3); “Stockholders Report” (p. 240, footnote 
2). Throughout the volume there is virtually no integration into other than 
purely local attendant circumstance; no discussion of general railway problems, 
business practices and ethics of the day, or national trends. Even within its 
Narrow area, the book is hopelessly out of balance. The first 240 pages carry the 
story to about 1888, the next 41 bring it to 1915, while the significant years 
1915-1945 are covered in exactly four pages of text! Disposal of 135,000 acres of 
the company’s lands in Kansas gets just ten lines (p. 90), while the disposition 
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of the 1,312,000 acres in Texas for which records exist receives another ten (p. 
232). 

Is there any virtue whatever in this book? I think so. Pages 26-199 (if you 
overlook the shortcomings above mentioned) contain a rousing good story of 
construction through Indian territory; it tends to be repetitious, but those of us 
who enjoy the better western pulps will doubtless feel right at home. Likewise, 
after Gould is properly damned and buried, the story of the railroad is told 
accurately enough, though at a bewilderingly uneven tempo. And there are 
fourteen excellent maps in the book; they are, in fact, models of clarity. 

The history of the Katy, however, whether definitive or informal, has yet to 
be written. 

Ricuarp C. Overton, Northwestern University 


INDUSTRY 


Flour for Man’s Bread: A History of Milling. By John Storck and Walter Dorwin 
Teague. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. xiii, 382. $7.50. 


The title of this book succinctly describes its contents. It relates the story of 
the processes for making meal from the predecessor of wheat in remote times to 
the conversion of the wheat berry into the fine flours of today, with a closing 
chapter on what the future holds for the milling industry. In a book of this 
nature, the problem, therefore, becomes one of describing the processes and the 
machines in such words and language as the nontechnical reader can readily 
grasp, a task that becomes infinitely more difficult as the processes and machines 
become more complicated. 

The authors have performed the task exceptionally well. Punctuating their 
description with 139 well-drawn sketches, and placing a glossary of 159 milling 
items at the end of the book—a glossary that gives great support to the assertion 
that the advancement of milling can be measured by the introduction of new 
terms into the milling nomenclature—the authors have written a worth-while book 
as important to the layman and historian as to the mechanical engineer. The 
nearest previous approach (and that most remotely so) to a study of this type is 
W. C. Edgar’s The Medal of Gold (Minneapolis, 1925) whose central theme is 
the growth of the Washburn Crosby Company, which is also a single continuing 
thread for that portion of the present book relating the story of the momentous 
milling revolution of the last thirty years of the previous century. For that time, 
C. C. Washburn stands almost without a peer in the move for better flour at a 
cheaper price. If one has the time, patience, and facilities, the story may also be 
mined nugget by nugget from the pages of The Northwestern Miller and The 
American Miller. The Storck and Teague book has no footnotes; but the thirty 
pages of reference notes and bibliography for the twenty chapters of text ade- 
quately give proper credit for the sources used as well as furnish a workable 
bibliography for a study of milling. The two men do not claim the bibliography 
to be exhaustive; and well they should not, for one of that type would list 
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thousands of items instead of the several hundred mentioned. The foreword is 
by James F. Bell, prominent in the early organization of General Mills. The index 
is adequate. The drawings of a historic mill or process of milling placed at the 
head of each chapter are a most attractive feature of the book. 

Although the central theme explains the improvements in the processes of 
flour manufacture, such important collateral ones as the relationship of power, 
wheat, markets, transportation, and managerial skills are not forgotten, espe- 
cially in that section devoted to the United States. Waterpower, wheat supply, 
and a local market determined the location of the early mills, but it was largely 
the adequacy of water power that contributed to their enlargement and con- 
centration. When the production of flour caught up with local needs, transpor- 
tation became an important factor, with salesmanship and advertising almost a 
necessity. The need for cheap transport rates led to the use of water transport 
whenever feasible and to the construction of some rail lines by interested millers 
when necessary. These lines frequently served to carry wheat in and flour out 
of a manufacturing center. When the source of the wheat stream rose farther 
from the mill, and when the concentrated flour industry absorbed all of the 
water power at a given place, mills became decentralized, with steam and electricity 
becoming the propelling power. Millers’ investments in rail lines decreased. By 
this time managerial skills were employed to correlate the activities of the several 
mills in other parts of the nation. By this time, also, the small miller had dis- 
appeared, driven from the field by the costly machinery and the low profit 
margin per hundredweight set by the larger mills. It is all in all an entrancing 
story that can best be understood and learned from Messrs. Storck and Teague’s 
important book. 

Crare Lestre Marquette, University of Mississippi 


Papermaking in Pioneer America. By Dard Hunter. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1952. Pp. 178. Illustrated. $6.50. 


This volume comprises the lectures delivered in 1948 by Dard Hunter, printer 
and papermaker, when he was the Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Since 1915 Mr. Hunter has operated his own private 
press as well as a paper mill in Connecticut, where the old handicraft processes 
have been revived in the fabrication of paper. In fact, the most useful and enter- 
taining chapter of Papermaking in Pioneer America is that in which the equip- 
ment and methods of manufacture of the first Colonial mills are carefully and 
authoritatively discussed. Several fine illustrations make clear the several steps 
mentioned; others give a series of important early watermarks. Here the novice 
will learn how watermarks are made in paper, and what “laid” and “wove” 
paper are. According to Isaiah Thomas, all paper manufactured in America before 
the mid-seventeen-nineties was of the “laid” variety. 

Mr. Hunter devotes the major portion of his space to chronicling the establish- 
ment of the first paper mill in each of the colonies or early states, beginning 
naturally with the famous Rittenhouse mill of 1691, on Papermill Run in Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania. By 1776 nine colonies had papermaking enterprises, 
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and nine more states saw the establishing of the craft by the time Tennessee got 
its first one in 1811. The remainder of the book consists of a sketch of the inven- 
tion of paper in China during the second century by Ts’ai Lun, and a check list 
of early American papermakers. 

Because he is concerned with beginnings only, Mr. Hunter does not study the 
rise and organization of what became an important Colonial industry. One 
finds in these pages no correction or amplification (unless it be in the dates of 
the first mills) of the standard work of Lyman H. Weeks, History of the Paper 
Manufacture in the United States, 1690-1916, which is now very much in need 
of revision. There is convincing evidence that before the War for Independence 
Benjamin Franklin was as great an entrepreneur in the paper industry as anyone 
in the British Isles, if not greater; yet no discussion of his significant activity 
appears in this work. It is refreshing to note that Mr. Hunter has not fallen for 
the old saw that Philadelphia became the center of the paper mills because more 
linen clothing was worn there in the summer than at Boston (where actually 
more linens were worn). Anyone familiar with the large number of artisans of 
different crafts and the magnitude of the operations involved in constructing a 
large ship of four to six hundred tons in the Colonial era would hesitate to state 
that: “The building of a paper mill and the construction of the numerous appur- 
tenances necessary in the manufacture of paper involved more planning and 
preparation than were essential in any other industry carried on here during the 
eighteenth century” (p. 34). Perspective is lacking in these pages because it is 
an antiquarian book, not a real history. 

But antiquarianism has its place in supplying new facts to the historian, always 
provided they are amply substantiated. Here Mr. Hunter fails us, because there 
is given not a single reference to a source by which we can check the accuracy of 
his data. A work intended only for the initiated is expected to do this, for it 
makes no appeal at all to the lay reader. Moreover, in the light of the prominence 
of this series and the great distinction of such former lecturers as Lawrence 
Wroth, Randolph Adams, and George Parker Winship, one is dismayed to dis- 
cover all of the paraphernalia of scholarship lacking. Is it too much to ask that 
the printed Rosenbach Lectures on Bibliography include a bibliography? 

Cart BripensaucH, University of California, Berkeley 


Imprese Lombarde nella Storia della Siderurgia Italiana. Il Contributo dei Falck. 
By Armando Frumento. Milan: La Societa Acciaierie e Ferriere Lombarde 
Falck, 1952. Pp. xxi, 274. 


Die Italienische Siidfrage. Entstehung und Problematik eines wirtschaftlichen 
Notstandsgebietes. By Friedrich Vochting. Berlin: Duncker and Humblot, 1951. 
Pp. 680. 


The two volumes under review indicate three new tendencies in the field of 
Italian economic history: first, a greater interest than has been shown hitherto in 
relatively recent history instead of concentration on the medieval and Renaissance 
periods; secondly, an interest in empirical studies of the Italian economic scene; 
and thirdly, an interest in entrepreneurship. 
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The former of the two studies is an investigation of the role of the Falck family 
in the development of the ferrous metal industry in Lombardy. The first of the 
dynasty was Giorgio Enrico Falck, Sr., a French citizen from Alsace, who learned 
the iron trade in the Moselle Valley. He became one of the experts of his time, 
and as such was invited to come to Lake Como to bring the techniques of his 
Italian employer up-to-date. His role, so reminiscent of that of Wilkinson in 
France and of Cockerill in Belgium, was that of transmitting knowledge from the 
more advanced technological areas to backward countries. His son was more a 
manager than technician, and was only moderately successful at either. His 
grandson and namesake was, however, a great success at both. It was he who 
put the iron industry of Lombardy back on its feet and who founded the com- 
pany that bears his name. 

The second study before us is a comprehensive history of the economic prob- 
lems of Italy’s south, with emphasis placed upon the period since the First World 
War. Here there is a wealth of detail about the climate, geography, and resources 
of the provinces to the south of Rome, an analysis of the lack of industry, capital 
formation, and general economic progress of the region, and an account of efforts 
made both on the part of the north as well as the south to remedy a situation 
of poverty and excess population growth. An excellent bibliography is provided 
to guide the researcher to the best literature on one of Italy’s knottiest problems. 

SHEPARD B. CLoucu, Columbia University 


WEALTH, MONEY, AND CREDIT 


Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, 500-200 B.C. The Horos Inscrip- 
tions. By M. I. Finley. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 
332. $3.50. 


The mortgage stones of Athens are of interest to more than a specialist. Of 
course, ambiguities have first to be removed. The name horos derives from the 
common boundary stones which frequently served also as mortgage stones; other- 
wise the mortgage inscription would be placed on a separate stone. In either case 
the mortgage-marking stone bore the word foros, usually followed by the name 
of the mortgagee, designated as such, and a figure indicating in drachmas—very 
rarely omitted—the sum owed to him by the proprietor of the land or house. 
More than two hundred such inscriptions have been published so far. The word 
horos, followed by a term for mortgage, then the name of the creditor and the 
numeral in drachmas formed the core of the text. To this, occasionally, the date 
would be added and if, as it happened, a written agreement existed, this fact 
might be noted together with the name of the person with whom the document 
was deposited. Neither the debtor’s name nor—much more significantly—the 
rate of interest and the date at which repayment was due were mentioned. 
Since only a few inscriptions went beyond this rigidly conventional formula, no 
special attention has been paid in the past to the distribution and the wording 
of the horoi, in the aggregate. While some lengthier texts were amply discussed, 
the data were never treated statistically, nor were they exploited for the clarifi- 
cation of those broader questions regarding Athenian economic and social 
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conditions to which the problems of mortgage may open an avenue. To do pre- 
cisely this is the aim of Mr. Finley’s comprehensive survey of the Aoros inscrip- 
tions—a total of 222 texts—with its direct bearing on questions concerning the 
social stratification of ancient Greece. His work represents a contribution to that 
secular debate on the classical Attican economy, the so-called “oikos” controversy, 
and its main question: To what extent was that economy primitive and archaic, 
to what extent modern—that is, commercial and capitalistic? Of this, briefly, 
later. 

We will turn first to the obscurities—terminological and substantive—which 
still cluster around that main form of mortgage in fourth-century Athens, which 
the horos texts themselves designate as prasis epi lysei, a much discussed phrase, 
which might be rendered as “sale, subject to release.” It emerges, from the 
author’s sifting of the evidence, that the setting up of oro: in order to give 
publicity to an encumbrance on land or house was a strictly Athenian practice. 
Although it did not spread to the whole of the empire—witness its absence in 
Euboea, Delos, or Samos—it is found nowhere outside the zone of Athenian 
influence (with only one doubtful exception). Even more important, the tech- 
nical term prasis epi lysei occurs outside of that zone only on a very few inscrip- 
tions (all, of course, non-horos). This would appear to establish prasis epi lysei as 
the Athenian form of mortgage. At the same time, there is the peculiar circum- 
stance that the term prasis epi lyse: is unknown in Athenian literature. The 
famous court speeches called “Private Orations” not only employ Aypothéké 
for mortgage, but contain no wording that might refer to the term prasis epi 
lysei. To make it worse, the term Aypothéké is not unknown to the horoz: in a 
small number of cases we find it employed in place of prasis epi lysei without 
any obvious difference between the two. The fact remains that the literary and 
the monumental evidence seem to employ two different terms for one and the 
same thing. Or does the occurrence of hypothéké alongside of prasis epi lysei 
in the horos texts point to some difference in substance that has hitherto escaped 
attention? Part of the answer may be that the phrase prasis epi lysei was spe- 
cifically associated with the practice of setting up horoz and thus possessed an ar- 
chaistic overtone reminiscent of the origins of the institution. Also the (occasional) 
use of hypothéké on the horoi seems to correspond, as the author indicates, to a 
somewhat more elastic development, which was frequently accompanied by 
written agreements (fifty per cent in the case of hypothéké as against only eight 
per cent in that of prasis epi lysei). Nevertheless, much of the terminological 
obscurity remains. 

The same negative outcome must be admitted for the substantive problem itself. 
Prasis epi lysei carries the obvious meaning that the “sale” or “putting up for 
sale” is somehow qualified by the debtor’s right to liberate himself of the en- 
cumbrance. But why speak of “sale” once the debtor continues, as he apparently 
does, in occupation? The author’s answer takes us only halfway toward a solution. 
He justly stresses the absence, in classical Athens, of any legal execution against 
the defaulting debtor involving compulsory sale of his land on behalf of private 
creditors and the consequent universality of self-help as the only known form 
of debt enforcement, a condition of things in keeping with the comparative re- 
cency of the free alienation of land. He suggests that a mixed institution, such 
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as an incomplete sale employed as a form of security, might well have suited the 
needs of a transition period. For the horos meant publicity of the debt with the 
neighborhood, a circumstance which would evidently make it easier for the 
creditor to turn to self-help in case of default, leaving the debtor for the rest in 
occupancy. So far, so good. But the absence in the foros texts of the mention of 
interest as well as of the date at which repayment was due still requires explana- 
tion. Indeed, the concept of a “mixed” institution may in this case be subtly 
misleading, since prasis epi lysei—a practice of the traditional landowning upper 
class—cannot as yet be expected to show any differentiation between security and 
legal execution, as the term “mixed” implies. But the author refuses to consider 
“theories of origins which,” as he argues, “would take us back centuries before 
the time limits fixed for this study, since the link between security and execution 
is undeniable when we reach the classical period.” But would it really take us 
back centuries, once our concern was with the mainly uncommercial dealings 
between the upper strata of rural society, as the author himself assumes it to be? 
In these circles the mere pledging of land offered security irrespective of legal 
execution. Indeed, that the use or fruit of the pledge should wholly or partly go 
to the creditor—the essence of antichrésis—may have been the Attican variant of 
the antichretic mortgage, which here combined the admittedly unusual feature 
of debtor’s occupancy with some benefits from the land for the creditor. But the 
author curtly rejects the idea of an antichretic character of the pledge, merely 
on the ground that that term is practically unknown in classical literature. The 
logical answer to this might simply be that an antichretic pledge of land happened 
to be called prasis epi lyset. 

The position then would be this. A traditionally restricted alienation of land 
formed the background of prasis epi lyse’. Members of the wealthier landowning 
classes, if forced by untoward circumstances to pledge a plot of land as security 
for a loan, would not, as a rule, have had to reckon with any permanent alienation 
of inherited land. Also the debtor who remained in occupancy of the lot quite 
often possessed several kléroi, and prasis of the one need not have deprived him 
of the unencumbered use of the others. Thus the possibility of an antichretic 
interpretation of prasis epi lysei should not be lightly dismissed. Yet even if (as 
we tentatively suggest) antichrésis be the key to the omission of the rate of interest 
and the date of payment in the horos texts, only further research could supply the 
final answer. Be this as it may, to have established as a fact the noncommercial 
nature of prasis epi lysei and the upper-class status of the parties to it is an 
achievement of this book which carries us an important step nearer to the solu- 
tion of the elusive problem of classical Athenian mortgage. 

Kart Potanyi, Columbia University 


Studies in Roman Economic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester John- 
son. Edited by P. R. Coleman-Norton. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 


1951. Pp. xiii, 373. $5.00. 


This volume does real honor to the fine scholar to whom it was presented. 
The contributors, some of whom are English and European, are first-class 
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scholars. They have offered solid articles rather than the thin stuff which too 
often appears in volumes of this sort. 

A few of the contributors have presented subjects from republican times; 
most deal with the empire. Here we have a number of experts in several fields— 
coinage, law, papyri, epigraphy—attempting to throw light on Roman history 
by the application of their specialized techniques, and especially on some dark 
corners of the history of the empire where literary sources fail us or are silent 
about what we most want to know. 

The authors have written in scholarly style, sparing nothing of the detailed 
argument and documentation which they thought necessary to establish their 
facts. For this reason the economist or sociologist may find the articles a little 
forbidding. I believe, however, that any scholar who can profit in general from 
a better knowledge of Roman social and economic history will find this volume 
unusually rewarding. It cannot be skimmed profitably, but whoever has the 
patience to give it a careful reading will find that the articles are well written 
and (as scholarly articles go) easy to understand. He will rarely find a single 
volume in which so many good scholars offer work which shows a wide variety 
of approaches to the reconstruction of ancient life. 

Probably all of us, when reading work in an ancillary field, like to have the 
results pointed up so that their meaning and usefulness is readily apparent. These 
studies have not been so treated, but anyone who knows a little of ancient history 
will find that after a careful reading he can fit them into his knowledge of the 
subject. He may also find that he has improved his knowledge of the ways in 
which the facts of ancient history are established. 

The volume is recommended to nonclassical scholars for a careful reading. 
It is, of course, recommended to classicists and ancient historians. 

It would be invidious to choose a small group of these articles for discussion. 
I believe that it is more sensible to recommend taking the book in hand and 
working through it. Likewise, I do not propose to attempt a criticism of any of 
the articles. Those which I am competent to criticize I find satisfactory, and in 
general the authors, seasoned old hands that they are, have made it plain as they 
went along what doubts and reservations are necessary. 

Ricuarp M. Haywoop, New York University: 


The French Franc between the Wars, 1919-1939. By Martin Wolfe. [Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University, No. 569.] New York: Columbia University Press, 


1951. Pp. 229. $3.25. 


La Banque au service des échanges: Essai de révision de nos systemes monétaires.. 
By Roger Alheinc. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1946. Pp. 526. Fr. 
400. 


Few things are more wearying or frustrating to the historian than the frequent 
need to defend himself and his discipline against the charge that historical writing, 
however interesting it might be, is mere “description.” The charge is a favorite: 
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one of echt sozialwissenschaftlich specialists in the more systematized of the social 
studies, who ordinarily add, by way of condescension, that history may indeed 
yield some valuable insights which may suggest subjects of inquiry for the true 
social scientist to pursue. History, it is alleged, does not produce general laws of 
social behavior. 

The historian may cheerfully plead guilty to the last count of this indictment. 
He may confess as well that too many of his guild do confine themselves to a 
description of events, relieved perhaps by a nonlinear causal explanation that is 
quite unsatisfactory. But that is merely to admit that the historian does not always 
—or even often enough—make proper and mature use of his art. When wisely 
employed, that art can yield understanding of complex circumstances that are 
extremely important, can offer generalizations which, although not assertable as 
universally valid laws, do at least pertain to limited areas of great significance 
and which, moreover, can aid in the formation of public policy. Can as much be 
said, in general, of the quantified laws of “social science”? 

Martin Wolfe’s study of the French franc between the World Wars should 
aid the historian seeking to illustrate the pertinence and comprehensiveness of 
historical understanding. For, as Mr. Wolfe works his way through the Third 
Republic’s fiscal, monetary, and more broadly economic tangles, it becomes evident 
that they can be adequately understood only by reference to political and social 
institutions and events, to interest groups, habitual ways of thinking, and systems 
of economic theory. It becomes apparent that, of itself, economic theory cannot 
adequately explain complex circumstances into which economic theory itself 
enters as a factor of influence. Under certain conditions, expectations regarding 
the outcome of a projected policy may well decide its success or failure. Expecta- 
tions of success, based upon nostalgic faith in the system that prevailed before 
1914, were influential in ensuring the success of Poincaré’s program in 1926-1928. 
Similar expectations, or misplaced confidence, helped perpetuate a rigid monetary 
policy and a deflationary program when the surrounding economic environment 
had drastically altered. Capitalist expectations of failure helped ensure the failure 
of Blum’s effort to combine social reform with economic recovery. 

This book is secure against another charge repeatedly leveled, and too often 
with full justification, against historians: that they fail to employ the resources 
of other social sciences. Economic theory, and the techniques of economic analysis, 
are interwoven with customary historical methods in a way that testifies to the 
continuing and encouraging progress of the art of economic history. One might 
question Mr. Wolfe’s neglect of the French constitution as a factor making for 
lack of resolution or imagination in French policy formation. One may question 
his view that the deflation pursued by Laval during the early 1930’s did not result 
from a “rational and integrated body of theory . . .” (p. 136); at the very least it 
reflected a rigid adherence to some of the leading tenets of classical economics, 
in particular to Adam Smith’s unfortunate analogy, “What is prudence in the 
conduct of every private family can scarce be folly in that of a great kingdom.” 

The slowness with which French economists, bankers, and public officials have 
shorn their classical presuppositions and adjusted to modern conditions is brought 
out by Roger Alheinc. His treatise starts with the proposition, which was not uni- 
versally accepted in France before the Second World War, that commercial bank 
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loans are actually a form of money, as are checks, and that these types of money 
may outweigh in economic importance both legal issue and gold. Consequently, 
he argues, contracyclical policies and general guidance of the economy should be 
sought primarily through basic reorganization of short-term credit procedures 
rather than through ineffectual bank rate or open-market operations, taxation, 
or works programs. To this end, M. Alheinc has devised a complex of institutions 
and processes which, from the standpoint of underlying approaches to economics 
are, to say the least, eclectic. He would organize the business world along cor- 
poratist lines, and, dividing the interest rate into rent of money and risk premium, 
would have the latter vary according to the credit performance of the particular 
business area or guild. Thereafter, a system of tax-stamp revenues, credit-insurance 
organizations, and gold reserves would give the central monetary authority the 
means to intervene during depression as it had previously, through supervision 
of the various sectors of the short-term credit market, been able to combat in- 
flationary pressures. Although M. Alheinc has made a number of shrewd ob- 
servations and suggested several interesting devices, he seems to operate in a 
social vacuum: there are in his economic world neither labor unions nor cartels, 
pressure groups nor political parties, ideologies nor preconceived bodies of eco- 
nomic theory. There are only entrepreneurs in industry, commerce, and finance, 
inadequately informed, organized, and supervised, and to these deficiencies 
M. Alheinc devotes his exclusive attention. The solutions cannot transcend the 
limited and unreal conception of the problem. 

EucEenE O. Gotos, Wesleyan University 


Commercial Bank Activities in Urban Mortgage Financing. By Carl F. Behrens. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1952. Pp. xix, 131. $2.50. 


History and Policies of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. By C. Lowell 
Harriss. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1951. Pp. xix, 204. 
$3.00. 


These two books have some common features. They belong to a series of eight 
studies in urban mortgage financing initiated by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research in 1944 as a’ part of its financial research program. They make 
original contributions to the stock of statistical information concerning a generally 
unfamiliar field. Both are predominantly reportorial and descriptive, appealing to 
more parochial audiences than if they interpreted their findings in a broader 
contemporary or historical context. Neither makes any use, for example, of the 
illuminating background material provided in an earlier study in the same 
National Bureau series—Miles L. Colean’s The Impact of Government on Real 
Estate Finance in the United States. 

Carl F. Behrens’ slim monograph shows that the direct role of commercial 
banks in urban mortgage financing is minor but expanding, and that the char- 
acteristics of mortgages have changed remarkably since the 1920's, In 1929, all 
commercial banks held only ten per cent of the outstanding mortgage debt on 
one-to-four family nonfarm dwellings. The ratio was similar at the outbreak of the 
Second World War, but it advanced to sixteen per cent and higher by 1946-1949. 
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Substantial increases also occurred in bank holdings of mortgage debt secured 
by multifamily, commercial, and farm properties. The 1935 amendment to the 
basic Federal Reserve Act facilitated the rise in mortgage lending by commercial 
banks. 

The striking changes which occurred in mortgage characteristics in 1920- 
1947 are revealed by data developed by Mr. Behrens for a sample of 116 insured 
commercial banks. Interest rates fell decisively, average contract periods length- 
ened considerably, loan-to-value ratios increased sharply, the proportion of in- 
sured (FHA) and guaranteed (VA) loans rocketed, the once popular non- 
amortized loan all but disappeared, and the geographic differential in interest 
rates was almost obliterated. According to an informative introduction by R. J. 
Saulnier, the mortgage experience of commercial banks was similar to that of 
life-insurance companies. (Mr. Saulnier seems to overstate the degree of resem- 
blance and to exaggerate the bearing of such resemblance on the representativeness 
of Mr. Behrens’ bank sample.) Mr. Behrens does not undertake to explain the 
veritable revolution which he statistically depicts. 

C. Lowell Harriss’ neat volume gives a readable and informed account of the 
life and work of Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, an agency established in 1933 
to restore the morale of the mortgage market and to help families retain their 
homes. He concentrates on the aid extended directly to home owners, making 
only incidental reference to the important indirect assistance given by the agency 
(its subscription of the entire capital of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation and its investment of large sums in savings and loan institutions). 
To learn more about the agency’s clients, the properties and loans involved, fore- 
closure experience, and other aspects of the agency’s operations, Mr. Harriss 
undertook a sample survey of records for the New York region (comprising 
Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey) and requested many special tabula- 
tions. 

HOLG, according to Mr. Harriss’ findings, was a successful venture on the 
whole. The agency made over one million refinancing loans amounting to about 
$3.1 billions during its three-year lending period ending June 1936. These loans 
covered about one tenth of all nonfarm, owner-occupied dwellings, or about 
one fifth of the potentially eligible cases. The agency acquired nearly 200,000 
properties, mostly by foreclosure. In the management and disposal of these prop- 
erties, a substantial loss was incurred. HOLC also made loans or outlays for 
maintenance, reconditioning, taxes, and insurance. These and other capitalized 
items raised the cumulative investment of the agency during its lifetime to 
$3.5 billions. When the books were closed at the end of 1951, HOLC showed a 
net profit of about $14.1 millions, despite the loss on property sales and the pes- 
simism of its original sponsors. (Mr. Harriss uses a closing date of March 31, 
1951, but his summary figures, presented on page 160, are very close to the 
oficial figures shown for December 31 in Fifth Annual Report of Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, pages 209-10.) 

Mr. Harriss makes two conflicting statements in appraising the financial per- 
formance of HOLC. At the beginning of the book (p. 6), he considers “the desire 
of home owners to keep their homes” to be the “most important” factor in the 
agency’s success. In his final chapter (p. 162), he regards the decline in the 
interest rate paid by the agency for borrowed funds to be the “most important” 
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factor. Of course, the “desire” of home owners is not an independent variable. 
Indeed, the purpose of HOLC was to encourage this “desire” and its realization, 
while at the same time frustrating the “desire” of mortgagors to foreclose. Addi- 
tional reasons are offered by Mr. Harriss for the success of HOLC—good man- 
agement, exemption from interest payments on the original capital advanced by 
the Treasury, and exemption from other charges normally borne by a private 
business (for example, postage, taxes, and social-security contributions). The effect 
of war prosperity on the financial showing of HOLC could not be appraised. On 
the other hand, the results would have been even more favorable if Congress 
had allowed the agency to liquidate more gradually. 

Although the authors cannot fairly be criticized for restricting their scope, 
they could, as was mentioned earlier, have enhanced the appeal of their books. 
Mr. Behrens might, for example, have related his findings to the change in the 
role of government in real-estate financing with the passage of the Farm Loan 
Act in 1916 (discussed in Mr. Colean’s book). Mr. Harriss might have con- 
sidered HOLC experience in a similar context. Instead of comparing the agency 
to an imaginary commercial enterprise which would never have undertaken the 
task, he might have analyzed HOLC as an instance of the government’s unique 
ability to organize institutions capable of realizing a profit over a multicyclical 
operating period. After all, the danger of government to private enterprise resides 
in this ability to engage with economic sense in contracyclical action, to exercise 
bold entrepreneurship with long-range confidence despite short-term deficits and 
despite inflationary side effects. But, even within a narrower framework, Mr. 
Harriss gives only a partial account of the consequences of HOLC. To round 
out his evaluation, we should refer to the official eulogy (Fifth Annual Report, 
p- 199): “In addition to fulfilling the statutory purpose of extending relief to 
home owners who were in imminent danger of losing their properties during a 
period of adverse economic conditions, the Corporation has played an important 
and impressive role in restoring confidence in the home mortgage field. Its very 
existence served as a morale bolster to the individuals who reaped its benefits 
and as a stimulant to the general economy through its support of financially 
embarrassed lending institutions. The Corporation was instrumental in popular- 
izing the long-term, monthly amortized, direct-reduction type of mortgage loan. 
The Corporation was also responsible for encouraging the standardization of 
appraisal methods and techniques and sponsored the plan of monthly payment 
of taxes and insurance by borrowers. In addition, its influence was felt in the 
general advancement in and modernization of mortgage lending practices.” 

Irvine H. Siecer, The Twentieth Century Fund, Washington, D.C. 


Bibliography on Income and Wealth, 1937-47. Edited by Daniel Creamer. [ Vol- 
ume I, Annotated International Bibliographies on Income and Wealth, Inter- 
national Association for Research in Income and Wealth.] Cambridge, England: 
Bowes and Bowes, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 184. 635. 


This bibliography, covering a very active decade during which international 
communication was disrupted by war, will be welcomed by specialists and non- 
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specialists on both sides of the Atlantic. It contains over fifteen hundred anno- 
tated items (including some duplicates). The basic material was supplied by 
contributors from the United Nations and twenty-nine of the thirty-five countries 
in which the International Association has correspondents. In all, about fifty 
countries are represented, including the Soviet Union and some other lands now 
behind the Iron Curtain. Two thirds of the items refer to concepts, methods of 
measurement, and estimates of national income, its variants, and wealth. Almost 
all of the remaining items refer to the distribution of income and wealth by size; 
national estimates of labor force; international comparisons of income, wealth, 
and labor force; and economic analyses employing concepts and estimates of 
income and wealth. 

The book also includes a contribution by Simon Kuznets in the form of a 
brief—but, as usual, reflective—introduction. This essay relates the study of 
income and wealth to the motives of curiosity and control, to the availability of 
data, and to the level of economic development. 

A volume of this sort is bound to suffer from real and imagined defects. Its 
classification scheme and apparent rules of selection will not satisfy all students. 
It has the inevitable inconsistencies—like the inclusion of items 56, 370, and 376 
on the concept and measurement of net output in manufacturing and agriculture 
in the case of Ireland, while comparable items are not presented for our own 
country. It also has the inevitable quota of editorial lapses—like the substitution 
of 1939 for 1929 in the title of item 703; the telescoping of items for Austria, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia into a list for the United States on pages 105-6; 
the inversion of a first initial and middle name in items 783 and 1220; and the 
inconsistent treatment of volume numerals in periodical citations. 

These blemishes are minor, however, in comparison with the positive value of 
the book as a reference work and as a timesaver. Users will look forward to 
the second volume, for 1948-1949, and subsequent ones. They will also hope, 
with Mr. Kuznets, that the International Association will eventually sponsor 
a volume for the years prior to 1937. 

Irvine H. Stecer, The Twentieth Century Fund, Washington, D.C. 


MIGRATION AND LABOR 


The Uprooted: The Epic Story of the Great Migrations that Made the American 
People. By Oscar Handlin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1951. Pp. 310. $4.00. 


Refugees of Revolution: The German Forty-Eighters in America. By Carl Wittke. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. Pp. ix, 384. $6.00. 


The writing of popular history, especially when large in scope, is a hazardous 
occupation and it imposes on the historian who attempts it a grave responsibility. 
A monograph such as Carl Wittke’s story of the German Forty-Eighters in 
America is quickly exposed to the surveillance of the scholar who knows how 
to evaluate, how to use, and what to reject. Reference and bibliography are 
available to him. An alternative interpretation may be provided in the very 
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presentation of the data and their sources. But for the lay reader who picks up 
The Uprooted and whose reading of it is made easy by the omission of name, 
place, date, and reference there is no such watchdog, no protection against dis- 
tortion, against faulty or incomplete interpretation. Both books are timely in light 
of the interest aroused in American immigration policy by the passage of the 
McCarran-Walter Act. Both are welcome as contributions to the literature on the 
immigrant. 

Mr. Wittke’s story of the Refugees of Revolution presents the political back- 
ground of the migration and the reaction of the Germany colony in the United 
States to the stirring events of 1848 and to their disappointing aftermath. It tells 
of the political and civic interests of the immigrants; of their contribution to 
American culture; of their interest in political reform movements, women’s rights, 
and factory legislation; of their role in the founding of the first socialist parties 
in the United States; of the leaven which they introduced into the whole German 
colony. The treatment is comprehensive and interesting, but it has weaknesses. 
Sometimes it barely escapes slipping into a catalogue of names. More serious is 
a fault of which Mr. Wittke is aware. His purpose was to write a history of the 
directly identifiable political refugees. But these are not easily separable from the 
rest of the German migrants in the second half of the nineteenth century, just 
as in examining the reasons for their flight “it is impossible to divorce economic 
causes entirely from the discontent resulting from prevailing political conditions” 
(p. 43). Perhaps unavoidably, therefore, the story is largely of the articulate in- 
tellectuals who made up the smaller part of the whole migration. And yet, as the 
author points out, “more of the revolutionary forces were drawn from the rank 
and file than from among the intellectuals or upper social classes” (p. 341). The 
study makes it clear, however, that what was at work was a search for more 
freedom and security, for democratic participation in civic affairs that found 
expression in the diverse activities of the Forty-Eighters after their arrival, and 
in their impact on the larger German colony. This note is missing from Oscar 
Handlin’s treatment of the immigrant, The Uprooted. The German immigrants, 
as described by Mr. Wittke, do not support Handlin’s picture of an apathetic, 
conservative peasantry. 

Mr. Handlin’s theme, to be sure, is a different one—the impact of American 
society on the immigrant: how he struggled to earn his daily bread; how he 
faced the forces that threatened to tear apart his family, to denigrate his culture 
and heritage, how he reached out for status and dignity in the face of brutal 
attacks thereon; the meaning of, and his reactions to, the coming of selective, 
restrictive immigration laws which, in effect, condemned and rejected the immi- 
grant. Of these topics Mr. Handlin has written with passion and eloquence and 
sympathy. But for what he has slurred and distorted he must be called sternly 
to account. 

It will strike many, I think, that it was a grievous error to attempt, as Mr. 
Handlin has, a distillation of a century’s history and experience of 35,000,000 
people of diverse origins and backgrounds. Typical of his sweeping generaliza- 
tions, and setting the stage for his treatment, is the following introductory ob- 
servation: “From the westernmost reaches of Europe, in Ireland, to Russia in the 
east, the peasant masses had maintained an imperturbable sameness; for fifteen 
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centuries they were the backbone of a continent, unchanging while all about them 
radical changes again and again recast the civilization in which they lived” (p. 7). 
What emerges is a mystical projection of the “peasant,” conditioned through 
fifteen hundred years in Europe to passive and pathetic acceptance of his un- 
happy lot and bred to suspicious dissociation from reform and radicalism during 
his American century. The portrait is very likely true for some of the immigrants, 
of certain times and certain places. But of whom, and when, and where is not 
clear; a vast part of the immigration simply cannot be fitted to his model. 

The story of The Uprooted is of what happens to this “peasant” and of his 
“peasant” reactions to the American scene, a sentimental and romantic portrait 
that purports to typify, but cannot possibly encompass, 35,000,000 persons. To the 
“peasant” is ascribed virtues that have their mystical source in the land. From 
the soil he was presumed, like Antaeus, to have drawn strength which melted 
as he lost magic, life-giving contact with it. For when he left the land to enter 
the mill, “at best, there was this cardinal fault in the new work, that it was sepa- 
rated from the soil; and, at least, it required this adjustment of the peasant, that 
he reconcile himself to a life away from the earth, that he cut himself off from 
the process of birth and death, from the cycle of growth, aging, and regeneration 
that had once given meaning to his being. Now he was to act within a realm 
of inanimate things. Senseless iron shapes will everlastingly be about him, and 
stone will hem him in—on city street, in mill or mine. In his own estimation he 
would be that much less a man” (p. 79). But birth and death are part of life, 
and knowledge of its mysteries are not the peculiar endowment of the man of 
the soil; and the judgment that he was unmanned by the separation is perhaps 
more Mr. Handlin’s than the immigrant’s. 

The 35,000,000 appear to the reader an undifferentiated whole, a personality 
summed up in the being of the “peasant.” It was not for these immigrant 
“peasants,” unchanging, cloddish, bewildered, and conservative, to grasp the 
concept of American democracy, because “the underlying assumption that in 
political relationships there was a fundamental equality among men did not 
square with their own deep-rooted ideas of status, with their own acceptance of 
differences of rank . . . Each individual has a place within which he ought to 
stay. To push oneself forward, to set oneself high, was a grievous sin. Otherwise 
there would be no order in the world” (p. 206). This hardly squares with the 
history of migration, the search for superior economic opportunity and personal 
safety, for education and a future for their children, that moved so many of the 
immigrants. Mr. Wittke shows how important were these considerations. True, 
the most articulate expression of the democratic aspirations came from the in- 
tellectuals with whom Mr. Wittke was primarily concerned, but he amply demon- 
strates how widely shared these aspirations were. 

Mr. Handlin’s treatment of the unyielding conservatism and docility of the 
immigrant “peasant” is pushed to extremes. The thesis does not accord with the 
role of Jewish immigrants (not peasants, exactly, and not inconsequential in 
number) who built the clothing workers unions; with the socialist workers who 
helped to build the cigar-makers union and the various socialist parties; with the 
masses of workers who participated in the great steel strike of 1919; with the 
attempts of the miners of Irish extraction to defend themselves in western Penn- 
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sylvania after the Civil War; with the migrant workers who followed the leader- 
ship of the I.W.W.; with the textile workers of Lawrence and Passaic and 
Paterson. 

Mr. Handlin points out that the immigrant unskilled laborers were neglected 
by the A.F. of L. though they were not abandoned by all sections of the labor 
movement. “Occasionally radicals, for reasons of their own, provided temporary 
leadership, as did the I.W.W. at McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania, in 1909 and at 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, and at Paterson, New Jersey, in 1912 and 1913. But the 
gulf between immigrants and radicals quickly terminated such incongruous 
alliances. The unskilled laborers never effectively made their voices heard, never 
discovered a way to help themselves” (p. 81). But surely a more adequate analysis 
than this should be provided to explain the failure to organize unskilled workers. 
The neglect of the immigrant by the A.F. of L. (“for reasons of their own”?) 
was part of its larger neglect of the unskilled worker, and was related, therefore, 
to the neglect of the Negro worker and of the woman worker. The I.W.W. was 
the one labor organization, after the Knights of Labor, that paid any attention 
to the unskilled and, therefore, to the immigrant worker. Was the only reason 
for the failure of the I.W.W. and the socialists to organize the immigrants to 
be found in the incongruity of the alliance? Does the explanation offered for their 
failure, their inability “to break down the stubborn conservatism of the immi- 
grants” (p. 289) tell enough of the story? Was the slowness of the immigrants 
to build labor organizations everywhere (and they were not entirely without 
success) due solely to their innate “peasant” distrust of radicals and reformers, 
or at least as much to the calculated, divisive tactics of employers that were used 
to frustrate organization? Or to the character and exclusive policies of the 
AF. of L.? 

Much of what Mr. Handlin writes of the problems of the immigrant is either 
improperly or incompletely focused. What he is describing is really the trans- 
formation of the peasant into an industrial worker. The impact on family, the 
destruction of custom, and segregation into slum ghettos occurred not only in 
America as it received the immigrant but in England and France and Germany 
as their cities received the dispossessed peasantry into factory and workshop. Much 
of what Mr. Handlin attributes to immigration is the story of the creation of a 
working class. It is not necessarily one of crossing the ocean to America, to be 
an alien in an alien land, but one of forcible ejection from the land to be trans- 
formed into wage laborer. The process is painful, and a continuing one. They 
also were uprooted who left the English fields to pour into Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and later who were tractored off the Oklahoma farms (to borrow John 
Steinbeck’s phrase) to follow Route 66 to the factory farms of California. 

Mr. Handlin’s book has many good qualities, particularly in its sympathetic 
treatment of the bitter adjustments which the immigrant had to make. But it 
remains an unfortunate distortion of a vast movement that cannot be confined 
within the interpretive strait jacket that he has designed for it. 

Vera SHLAKMAN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Comparative Labor Movements. Edited by Walter Galenson. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv, 579. $6.50. 


Labor in the Soviet Union. By Solomon M. Schwarz. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1952. Pp. xviii, 359. $6.00. 


These volumes constitute worth-while additions t» the growing body of litera- 
ture devoted to studies of labor conditions and the functioning of labor organ- 
izations in other countries. However, except for common earmarks of serious 
workmanship, there is little similarity between the two. The divergence in scope 
and in methods of analysis results in books of different types which will prob- 
ably appeal to different groups of readers. 

The first volume, under the editorship of Walter Galenson, rests on the assump- 
tion that “the most fruitful approach to the study of the labor movement is in 
the method of comparative analysis.” In this respect it bears some resemblance 
to Organized Labour in Four Continents, by Hilary A. Marquand and others 
(London, New York, and Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939), but 
includes more recent materials and,-on the whole, is a more closely knit book. 
Seven experts have contributed essays describing and analyzing the origins, 
growth, and development of the “labor institutions” in seven important coun- 
tries or areas—Great Britain, Scandinavia, Australia, Germany, France, Italy, and 
Russia. Although there are sufficient factual data to provide a substantial founda- 
tion, the book is not a compendium of information but is rather a broad con- 
sideration of the economic and social forces that have influenced the labor move- 
ments and have conditioned their basic structures and functions and produced 
their special national characteristics. The work, therefore, is essentially historical 
as well as comparative. While it appears likely that each author developed his 
material independently, there is a certain unity which binds the whole together 
more successfully than is the case in many multi-author volumes. The book will 
be most useful to students and, except in a few spots, the nature of the dis- 
course will interest the general reader. 

For each country covered, discussions center around the emergence of labor 
organizations; their organizational policies and internal conflicts; the systems of 
collective bargaining; political activities and relation to the state; the impact of 
wars; the status of labor organization as measured by membership and achieve- 
ments in improving conditions of employment; and the wider implications of 
labor policy under the economic and political stresses of the present period. 

While the evolutionary pattern contains many of the same features from country 
to country, there are numerous variations which, as suggested by the editor, 
merit further study and analysis. For instance, the Webbs’ contention that the 
origins of the early unions were dissociated from the guilds may be a more 
accurate description for Great Britain than for other countries in which there 
was no long period between the transformation of the medieval system and the 
rise of industrialism. In France and Italy the labor movements were for many 
years influenced by the doctrines of syndicalism, while in other countries the 
policies of political activity and collaboration took early root. In a country such 
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as Australia the labor movement reflected its British kinship but worked out its 
independent pattern in a new environment. In Russia the trade unions never went 
through the experiences of collective bargaining and were quickly absorbed as 
part of the machinery of the state. In Scandinavia the comparatively late develop- 
ment of the labor movement was accompanied by less drastic conflict, and a 
“middle way” was established. The trade-union movement in old Germany was 
strong but fell a somewhat easy victim to the Nazi dictatorship. The authors 
raise questions about these and many similar issues but attempt no final answers. 
One important result of a general survey of this type may be the stimulation of 
further study and research along the lines suggested. The documentation is not 
particularly heavy in the body of the book, but a useful bibliography is included 
for those interested in more specialized reading in the field. 

The second of the volumes is more limited in scope and more detailed in 
treatment. Mr. Schwarz is concerned with an examination of the evolution of 
labor policy in the Soviet state and its effects on the position of the worker. Labor 
organizations as such are not treated except as incidental to other subjects. Nor 
does the controversial issue of forced labor receive attention, although this body 
of labor is an important element in the Soviet economy. According to the author, 
the former is excluded because he hopes to make it the subject of a subsequent 
work, the latter because it falls outside the scope of Soviet labor law. 

The basic sources are Soviet labor laws, decrees, official reports, documents, 
and statistics, supplemented by newspaper dispatches, journal articles, and similar 
materials, mostly of Soviet origin also. While the work as a whole is impressive 
in its documentation and careful treatment, its literary quality is, unfortunately, 
somewhat pedestrian. j 

The most distinctive feature of the work is the detailed analysis of the labor 
market as it has been adjusted to meet the needs of a planned economy, shifting 
gradually from a system of free labor contract to one of directed manpower 
utilization with rigid discipline of the individual. This was accompanied by the 
elimination of the protective functions of the trade unions as quasi-independent 
organizations and their relegation to the status of enforcement agencies of man- 
power policies and wage determination in line with national planning objectives. 

The chapters dealing with wages and living standards rest largely on quan- 
titative materials. In their picture of the erosion of the position of the wage 
earner in the face of inflationary trends and planning policy, these chapters offer 
little that has not been covered in previously published works. Like their prede- 
cessors, they suffer from the incompleteness of Soviet statistical series for the 
early years and the complete absence of essential information for the recent 
period. Therefore, the author is forced to piece the story together from fragmen- 
tary data. While the book is tedious in some respects, there is evidence of much 
effort and care expended to assemble the material. A chronological index is in- 
cluded which will be useful to those who may be interested in checking for exact 
dates. The book is recommended to those in search of specialized information, but 
not to the general reader. 

Lots MacDonatp, New York University 
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The Labor Force in War and Transition: Four Countries. By Clarence D. Long. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1952. Pp. 62. $1.00. 


This brief but useful little brochure presents a comparative sketch of the quan- 
titative expansion of the labor force in the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and Canada during the critical years of the Second World War, with a few addi- 
tional pages devoted to the postwar period. The conclusions are impressive. The 
number of persons employed in the United States, including the military, in- 
creased 42 per cent, which was slightly more than in Canada but three times 
as much as in Great Britain. The latter country, however, tapped its potential 
manpower (and womanpower) most effectively, the British wartime force at its 
peak representing a larger proportion of the population than was true of any of 
the other countries examined. 

The poor record of Germany in respect to wartime manpower utilization, al- 
though by now a matter of fairly common knowledge, is still surprising and 
merits the special attention it receives from the author. Counting only citizens, 
the number of Germans mobilized for employment barely rose; and even adding 
the seven million foreign workers in Germany, the expansion of the labor force 
remained small compared to that of the United States. Why, in view of the a priori 
theoretical advantages of totalitarian control, the author inquires, was this so? 
After refuting a number of explanations, principally those proposed by the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey reports, he emerges with the rather 
tenable proposition that German initial military successes and the apparent 
abundance of foreign labor led the Nazis to believe that complete mobilization 
would not be required for victory. Not until the last years were drastic man- 
power measures taken, and by then they were too late to be effective. 

Statistical materials for a study such as this are not easily obtainable, and the 
concept of the labor force itself is often shifting and vague. Mr. Long deserves 
considerable credit for arriving at so coherent an analysis from the incomplete 
official and private sources that were available for the four countries considered. 
The usefulness of the study is enhanced by attention to the period of demobiliza- 
tion and to the potentialities of future labor-force expansion, particularly in the 
United States. 

Jor, Cotton, Duke University 


The Exploitation of Land in Central Mexico in the Sixteenth Century. By Lesley 
Byrd Simpson. [Ibero-Americana:36.] Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1952. Pp. vii, 92. $1.50. 


This brief monograph is a successful attempt to set forth the physical facts of 
a hitherto relatively neglected phase of the Spanish conquest of Mexico. Lesley 
B. Simpson painstakingly describes in 26 pages of text, supported by annotated 
charts, 30 maps, and five appendices, just what the Spaniards did to the agri- 
cultural areas of central Mexico during the period 1536-1620. He is concerned 
principally with “... the encroachment of cattle, sheep, and goats on the 
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Mexican landscape and the consequent displacement of the human population” 
(p. vii). 

This is a worth-while study because, despite Mexico’s precious metal stores 
and their fabulous exploitation, the country has always remained essentially an 
agricultural land. The effects of the economic and ecological revolution wrought 
in the period under discussion are still evident and influential more than three 
centuries later. 

Mr. Simpson does not attempt to discuss the implications of his study. He 
merely presents the facts gained from an examination of some 7,500 land titles 
deposited in the National Archives of Mexico. These titles not only show owner- 
ship and area but also stipulate land usage. The author’s sifting and arrange- 
ment of the material seems to have been done with thought and care; his inter- 
polations of the figures, where necessary, appear plausible; the final result should 
be useful. 

There is only one question which comes to my mind. I mentioned above that 
Mr. Simpson suggests that the encroachment of European fauna partially dis- 
placed the indigenous human population. On page one, however, after noting 
the eighty per cent decline in population during the sixteenth century, he says 
that this meant a progressive vacating of agricultural lands causing a partial 
vacuum which nature began to fill “. . . immensely accelerated by the economic 
interests of the Spanish settlers.” The question is, Did the Spanish conversion 
of land to their own uses starve out the Indians or did the Indian population 
decrease mainly for other reasons, thus leaving the old fields available for 
adaptation? 

Since Mr. Simpson has published, with Sherburne F. Cook, a monograph, The 
Population of Central Mexico in the Sixteenth Century ({Ibero-Americana: 31] 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1948), perhaps he felt it unnecessary 
to comment on the question. But, inasmuch as he brought up the question, I think 
comment would not have been out of place. 

CieMENT G. Motren, Temple University 
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